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PROGRAM OF THE DAY 



Agents' Mekting, in the Club Room of the Palmer House, 

9.00 to 11.30 A. M. 

Carriage Ride to the Grounds of the World's Columbian 

Exposition, i.oo to 5.00 p. m. 

Reception to President Morgan C. Bulkeley, 6.00 to 7.00 p. m. 

Banquet, 7.00 to 12.00 p. m. 
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THE BANQUET 



Held at the Union League Club 



•:• 



Soon after 6.00 p. m., in the parlors of the Club, an in- 
formal reception was tendered to President Bulkeley, after 
which the guests marched to the banquet hall. 

Those present were : 

Hon. Morgan G. Bulkeley, . . . Hartford, Conn. 

'* William E. McKinley, Jr., . Columbus, Ohio. 

<< T. B. Bryan Chicago. 111. 

Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, ... an 

Mr. Frank B. Brandagee, . . . New London, Conn. 

" John A. Porter. .... Hartford, 

Allan W. Paige, .... Huntington, 

J AS. P. Platt, .... Meriden, 

'' Thos. a. Lake, Rockville, 

^- Geo. W. Hodge, .... Windsor, 

" Patrick Garvan, .... East Hartford, 

** Thos. Duncan, .... Windsor, 

*' M. L. Peck Bristol, 

*' E. C. Dennis, Stafford Springs, Conn. 

" G. A. Breinig, New Milford, 

** T. B. Bradstreet, .... Thomaston, 

" E. L Bell, Portland, 

" Thos. Wallace, .... Ansonia, 

*' LORIN A. Cooke, .... Barkhamsted, 
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\V. K. Paynk, . 

KnWIN MlLNER, . 

F. L. MrzzY, . 
T. K Hopkins, 
Patrick McGovkrn, 
F. O. Hali.ktt, . 

\\\ F, ROCKWKLL. , 
C\ F. HVRNHAM, . 

C, F. (.'.RiswoLn, 
J. D, Dkwkll, 
Jamks Campuki.l, . 

K. K, FlFIKLD, 
LlNVS H. IM.IMFTON, 

*l\ Iv Rrimsmade, 

F. L. HrxKORD, 
\\\ F» Mkrru l, . 
l\ W. ri'Rin\ . 

M. iV SKCKtNDOKKK, 

H, C. Akmsironv.. . 
K K Bruiivn, , 

G. H. BvRiiKii. 

FKVNK l\ BlAlK. . 

iKA K Mason. . 

I HOM VS K. L.\NAx - 

A. R IVnaioson. 
F. O Chafmvn. 

Collin Forl>. 
P. A. V:bK<ON. 
W. K. SihL: b\ 

B. F. Srv^L. 



\V. A. Fhm:< 



Rockville, Conn. 


Plainfield, 




Bristol, 




Killingly, 




Hartford, 




Winsted, 




Meriden, 




Hartford, 




Guilford, 




New Haven. 




Hartford, 
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. Birmingham, '* 

Washington, D. C. 
. Chicago. 

Boston, Mass. 
. Washington, D. C. 

Providence, R. I. 

Ikiston, Mass. 

Chicago. 



Peoria, UL 
Chlcai;o. 

Piltsburgh, Ponn. 
Cleveland. Ohio. 
Cir.cinRviti, '" 
Detroit, Mich. 
Sv. Locis^ Mo. 
St. Pau"., M::i:i. 
Uavt^nivrt, lo\%u. 
Kvinsvts Ci:v, \[o. 
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Dr. a. W. Edwards Denver, Colo. 

Mr. T. B. Merrill, Hartford, Conn. 

" A. F. Nason, Hartford, ** 

" D. K. Pearsons, Chicago. 

" A. M. Atkinson, .... Wabash, Ind. 

'' O. J. Bailey, Peoria, 111. 

Dr. J. S. Bloomingston, . . . Chicago. 

Mr. Thomas C. Day, Indianapolis, Ind. 

" H. A. Pearsons, .... Chicago. 

" Orrin B. Taft, '' 

*' Orrin E. Taft '* 

'* Geo. S. Knapp, " 

Dr. Lyman Ware, ** 

Mr. Josiah H. Kellogg, .... " 

" John R. Wilson, .... " 

** Robert H. Adams Toledo, Ohio. 

" F. P. Bemis, Davenport, Iowa. 

" Paul Benson, 

" Harry Blackmer Ludlow, 111. 

** Jerome Boarman, .... Springfield, Mo. 

*' J. W. Crane, Decatur, 111. 

" M. D. Crawford, .... Marquette, Mich. 

'^ F. R. Crumpton, .... West Superior, Wis. 

** C. Dexheimer, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Captain C. Dominy, .... Chicago. 

Mr. C. W. Ellis Peoria, 111. 

•* Chas. W. Eudaley, . . . McLeansboro, 111. 

" M. J. Flanigan, . . . . Peoria, 111. 

'* H. D. Greene, .... *« .* 

" F. H. Hamilton, .... Milwaukee, Wis. 

'* B. A. Harvey, .... Mt. Carmel, 111. 

A. S. W. Hawes, Danville, 111. 

E. A. P. Haynes, .... Indianapolis, Ind. 

" C. H. S. Haynes, . . . . " " 
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Mr. W. H. Hoagland, .... El Paso, 111. 

W. P. Hooper, Plattsburgh, Mo. 

J. J. Jackson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John B. Jeffery, .... Chicago. 

'* F. Willis Keene, .... Peoria, 111. 

" J. E. Keene t* tt 

" W. E. Lacey, Chicago. 

" Samuel Lonc;, Milwaukee, Wis. 

*' J. G. LaSarre, .... Chicago. 

** Fred B. Mason, " 

" A. E. Mielenz Milwaukee, Wis. 

John M. Mott, Chicago. 

F. L. MuLKY, Indianapolis, Ind. 

James McLean, La Harpe, 111. 

" W. D. McNama, .... Chicago. 

'' J. H. Petherbridge, .... Eau Claire, Wis. 

" Will H. Piety, .... Terre Haute, Ind. 

*' Asa E. Read Chicago. 

" RuFus B. Rood, .... " 

" R. A. RosEBERRY, .... Peoria, 111. 

" Theo. Saindon Chicago. 

" A. E. Schaub, Hudson, Wis. 

" S. L. Sparks, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

'< F. M. Stalker, Bedford, Ind. 

" J. H. Stoddard, .... Rock Island, 111. 

'^ W. J Terpenny, .... Chicago. 

" S. E. Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind. 

** Albert Thompson, .... Somerville, '• 

J. C. Weis, Peoria, 111. 

T. A. Wilcox, . . . . . Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

'* Chas. W. Wright, .... Crawfordsville, Ind. 

The tables were laid with decorations of ferns and roses 
in profusion. 
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The Rt.-Rev. Samuel Fallows invoked the Divine bless- 
ing, after which was served 



THE MENU 



LITTLE NECK CLAMS 

RADISHES OLIVES 

CONSOMM^ PRINTANIER ROYALE 

FRESH KENNEBEC SALMON A LA HOLLANDAISE 

POMMES CHATEAU SLICED CUCUMBERS 

FILET OF BEEF LARDED WITH MUSHROOMS 

POTATO CROQUETTES 

ROMAN PUNCH 

PLOVERS AU CRESSON SUR CANAPES 

LETTUCE SALAD 

STRAWBERRIES AND ICE CREAM 

CHEESE AND CRACKERS 

CAFlt NOIR 

The Lotus Quartette — Messrs. J. L. Johnson, W. R. Root, 
H. T. Hart and Wyatt McGaffey — enlivened the occasion 
by their singing, and were liberally encored. 



AFTER DINNER. 



.!. 



The repast over, after a song by the quartette, Mr. 
R. W. Kempshall delivered the following 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

Gentlemen: I believe we have here to-night representa- 
tives from every general agency of the ^tna from Pitts- 
burg to Denver, and I am sure that I but voice the senti- 
ment of all present in extending to Gov. Bulkeley, and 
these other wise men from the East, a right hearty west- 
ern welcome. For while President Bulkeley is known to 
most of us as the signer of a large, valuable and four-page 
document in the possession of nearly every person in this 
room, the opportunity of meeting him in person has been 
enjoyed but by few of us in the West before this occasion. 

Well do I remember how, in war time, when I, a mere 
lad in Brooklyn, New York, followed with shouts and 
cheers in boyish enthusiasm the old 13th of Brooklyn as 
it marched down the city's main thoroughfare, nearly a 
thousand strong, off for the war. Flags and streamers 
were flying from every public building. Windows were 
crowded with eager spectators, and men and women jos- 
tled each other in a desperate effort to bid a last farewell 
to the departing troops. Among the number marching 
as a private, knapsack on his back, and carrying a musket 
over his shoulder, was Morgan G. Bulkeley, our President. 
[Tremendous applause and cheers.] 

15 
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And it happens that matters have so shaped themselves 
in life's career that I am now enlisted myself in a regi- 
ment of which he is the Colonel, the object of which is not 
war, death and devastation, but to bring help, succor and 
aid to those in tribulation and to soften their bereave- 
ment. 

I became identified with the ^Etna Life Insurance 
Company when it was only about half grown. That is to 
say, to use an illustration which might not be understood 
elsewhere than in Chicago, when it was only eighteen 
stories high [laughter], and now it looms up a thirty-seven 
stor^' structure with a million of assets to each story, and 
I believe the president will bear me out in saying that the 
general agencies represented here to-night have furnished 
their full proportion of the building material. 

We in the West have grown to be somewhat indepen- 
dent of late, and yet there are some things for which we 
are still pretty much dependent upon our eastern breth- 
ren, and for which we shall probably have to continue to 
look to them to furnish. Take for instance Boston baked 
beans. Whoever eat Detroit, Cincinnati or Cleveland 
baked beans with anv satisfaction ? We can build tun- 
nels and railroads, and put up sky-scrapers for buildings, 
but we do not yet know how to entice the coy and suc- 
culent bean to do its best for us in this western clime, 
and shall still have to depend upon the East for that com- 

moditv. 

Then, again, our eastern friends as a rule furnish a very 
good article in the matter of sunrise, though this spring 
we have had some reason to believe that they were going 
out of the business. [Laughter. ] And while we are 
pleased to notice an improvement of late, we wish to give 
them notice, Tmht now, that we would like to have a 
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little better service and our sunshine with some reasona- 
ble degree of regularity. We must look to them 
to correct this matter ; for, while we may want the earth, 
they have the first chance at the sun. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

Another thing to which the western man seems to be 
partial is eastern life insurance. Why it is I don't know, 
but all efforts to establish a strong and successful Western 
Life Insurance Company, have, with few exceptions proved 
abortive, and so long as our eastern friends conduct mat- 
ters consistently, they need have no fear of western com- 
petition in their practical monopoly of baked beans, sun- 
rise and life insurance. [Laughter and applause.] 

For the present we shall be satisfied with conclaves, 
general conferences and the two National Conventions, 
and I must confess that we are not a little gratified that 
we shall not have to travel very far to attend the World's 
Fair in 1893. [Long applause.] 

It is sometimes asked why do life insurance companies 
employ agents at all ? Why not let the people go to the 
insurance offices and insure themselves? Well, Dr. Park- 
hurst says that while it is true that '' the wicked flee when 
no man pursueth," they make a good deal better time 
when some one is after them. [Long laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

From Hartford to Minneapolis is about fifteen hun- 
dred miles, whether you go in special cars all decorated 
in American flags, and tooting a tin horn, or whether you go 
in the ordinary way, and so extensive are the operations 
of the -^tna and so indefatigable the work of its agents, 
that it is perhaps entirely safe to say that our President will 
not pass through a single town or county in which -^tna 
policy-holders are not to be found, during his entire trip. 
[Applause.] 
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Men who are now young will, in the later year of life, 
through their endowments in the ^tna, feel less the 
weight and burden of old age, and children yet unborn 
will live to bless it. 

As Leonidas, the Spartan, came from a family of sol- 
diers, so it might be said that he who is our guest to- 
night comes from a family of insurance men. His father, 
the venerable Elaphalet A. Bulkeley, was the first presi- 
dent of the iCtna Life Insurance Company. His brother, 
ex-Lieutenant Governor Bulkeley, was for many years the 
vice-president, and I look with peculiar interest upon our 
president's little son [laughter and applause], who un- 
doubtedly has good insurance blood in his veins, for it is 
said that when he was a baby and refused to be com- 
forted with the ordinary rubber ring and rattle-box, he 
would immediately subside, in his most tempestuous 
moods, if only given an agent's manual and an ^tna 
policy to play with. [Long laughter.] 

It has been my privilege to have known Mr. Bulkeley 
as a merchant, soldier and banker, as alderman and 
mayor of the city in which he lives, and as Governor of 
the State of Connecticut. He has held and now fills 
many honorable offices, but the crowning one of them all 
I hold to be the presidency of the ^Etna Life' Insurance 
Company. [Long applause.] 

He is not alone the president of the directors, though 
always watchful of their interest, but he is also careful 
for the rights of policy-holders, and ever has an atten- 
tive ear and kindly word for the encouragement of 
agents — a good all-around president. [Applause.] To 
be the accountable head of our great company, with its 
millions of assets, thousands of policy-holders, and tens 
of thousands of beneficiaries, is a heavy responsibility; 
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but this trust so sacred, this obligation so great, rests 
upon the shoulders of a man whom we all believe has the 
strength and ability to carry the load. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of introducing to you 
President Morgan G. Bulkeley. 

President Bulkeley arose, amid tremendous applause, 
and spoke as follows: 

Mr. President^ Members of the ^tna Family^ and 
Friends assembled before me : I want to thank you 
you in the first place, and the president of this gathering 
for his complimentary allusions to my early life as a pri- 
vate citizen, and to other periods of my life, both of a 
private and of a public character ; and I want to thank 
the members of the ^tna family for the generous way in 
which they have responded to the invitation of the gentle- 
'men who represent the company in the State of Illinois, 
and have come here from their respective homes — 
some from a long distance — for the purpose of honoring 
me with your presence to-night. 

With a single exception, I appear here to-night, not 
only as president of the -^tna Life Insurance Company, 
but as the second oldest living employe of that institution. 
There is but one person living to-day who was connected 
wi^h the company from its organization, and is con- 
nected with it at the present time. The most of 
you general agents have had many occasions to appre- 
ciate, and sometimes to complain of, the manner in which 
he has performed his duties. When I tell you that our 
medical examiner. Dr. Gurdon W. Russell, was elected 
medical examiner of the company at its very organization, 
and occupies that position to-day, you will recognize a 
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name with which you are all familiar, and one to whom the 
company, its agents, and its policy holders, are greatly in- 
debted for years of generous service to the company. 
[Applause.] 

The ^tna Life Insurance Company, as many here 
present will perhaps remember, was organized in the year 
1850, and was then a component part of the great company 
engaged in the fire insurance business, but which had al- 
ready acquired a name and fame throughout the whole 
United States. The original charter of the ^tna Insur- 
ance Company gave it the privilege of entering upon the 
life insurance business, a business which, at the time that 
charter was granted was unknown in this country. The op- 
portunity to exercise that right under its charter was not 
embraced until the year 1850, when the ^tnaLife Insur- 
ance Company was organized under that charter, and 
was then known as the -^tna Insurance Company An- 
nuity Fund. One gentleman is still living, not now 
connected with the company, who was a member of its 
first board of directors. Its first quarters were in a little 
room, about ten by fifteen feet square, which was its 
home for several years, and it was my distinguished privi- 
lege at that early date in the history of the company, to 
wield a broom early in the morning sweeping out the 
office. [Laughter and applause.] The remuneration was 
of the most liberal character — one dollar a week. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The capital of the company, when it was organized, 
was of the most feeble character; it consisted of ten thou- 
sand dollars in cash and one hundred and forty thousand 
dollars of notes — all of which, I am pleased to say, have 
since been paid. [Laughter.] 

With its early struggles I have no doubt every repre 
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sentative of the company, from long study, has become 
familiar. Its growth for the first ten years was very slow, 
and up to the year i860 the number of its policies was 
somewhat limited. About that time, under the inspi- 
ration of a new management in part, it entered upon a 
new career, and resolved to be a component part in the 
struggle for business which it was believed could be firmly, 
fairly, and honestly established in this country. For 
the growth from one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
which was the nucleus of the institution, to a company 
which to-day has nearly forty millions of dollars, you are 
largely indebted to the able management of the then sec- 
retary and afterwards president of the company, Mr. 
Thomas O. Enders. [Applause.] I regret, as I know you 
all do, that I could not induce him to take the long and 
perilous journey to the west to be present with us to- 
night; but he desired me to extend to each and every one 
of the older agents of the company, who are more familiar 
with him, his kindest greetings, and an equally hearty 
welcome to the new, that have come in under another ad- 
ministration. The work of establishing a great life insur- 
ance company, and building a firm foundation in those 
days, was somewhat tiresome, and, as you know, soon 
became an irksome work on the part of the management; 
but the great public, soon became aroused and alive to the 
necessities and benefits of an institution of its character, 
and I think you will bear me out in the statement that it 
has grown to be one the public appreciates, and that does 
not now necessitate, as in olden times, the driving people 
to insure their lives. 

It has not been my privilege, as I would like it, to be- 
come personally acquainted with many of our representa- 
tives in the field. My duties especially have been to look 
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after the financial interests of the company. The gentle- 
men closely associated with the field work you are all 
familiar with ; many of them by personal contact and 
visits to your own homes — one or two of them are here 
with us to-night, and I know, and I can assure you that 
your representative — for that is what we are, now occupy 
the offices at Hartford — appreciate most fully the earnest 
energetic and faithful work of each one of you. Without 
you, our work would be futile ; but with you we have 
been able to accomplish the grand results with which you 
are all familiar. 

My brother Kempshall is one of the oldest members 
in the field of our organization, and he has very pleasantly 
alluded to what we sometimes call the " Doctrine of 
Heredity/' He alluded in a manner most pleasing to me 
to my honored father, who was not only the founder and 
first President of the ^tna Life Insurance Company, but 
was also the founder and first President of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and in the organization of 
these companies he founded in Connecticut two grand 
institutions — the largest financial and beneficent institu- 
tions in New England. [Applause.] 

Mr. Kempshall also alluded to the little fellow. [Ap- 
plause] And I don't know that I can bring him to your 
mind more pleasantly, to myself and perhaps to you,, 
than by relating a little incident which occurred when 
I had the honor of commanding the troops of my state 
in camp. Myself and my good wife and my little boy 
were invited to an entertainment prepared by one 
of the companies. Entirely unsuspicious of the char 
acter of the entertainment we accepted the invita-. 
tion and attended, and we witnessed a very fine and 
beautiful display of scenery, and at last, to close the 
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entertainment, the gentleman who had charge, announced 
that the next picture to be shown would be *' the power 
behind the throne," and on the canvass appeared the face 
of that little boy. [Applause] I know of no more dis- 
tinguished honor that I would have fall on him than that 
when he arrives at the age of maturity, the place which has 
been filled by a grandfather and a father should fall upon 
his shoulders. [Applause and cries of " good. "] 

I sometimes tempt him to have aspirations somewhat of 
a political or business character, but he always says — he has 
forgotten those little playthings to which brother Kemp- 
shall has alluded, and when I suggest to him that some 
day I want him to be governor of his native state, or 
president of the ^Etna, he replies in his childish way: 
^* Dad, I had rather drive a fire engine. [Long laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, I had the honor to lead a band of 
pilgrims from Connecticut. [Laughter.] It has been along 
and tedious journey [renewed laughter], perhaps not 
through the wilderness, for I did not see anything that 
looked like trees on the road, but I led them for fifteen 
hundred miles through this grand country of yours, and 
we are now on our way home. Those banners that they 
allude to on the cars are somewhat torn, I am willing 
to admit, but it was in honorable conflict. [Laughter 
and applause.] We shall carry them back to Con- 
necticut without a stain upon their honor. [Applause 
and cries of " good. "] We have enjoyed exceedingly 
the somewhat lengthy trip, and only wish that it were 
a few hundred miles longer so that we could remain 
longer in this country where it only rains when we are 
here. [Laughter.] 

Now a word to the agents of the ^tna Life Insurance 
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Company who are assembled around me. I have gathered 
myself great inspiration from this gathering of gentlemen 
connected with the ^Etna here in Chicago. It has been 
a great privilege to me to meet with you, and I return 
to my home-work with the inspiration which you have 
given me. I only ask that if you have acquired from 
this gathering, and I know many of you have, new in- 
spiration to renew your efforts in behalf of the great 
and beneficent work in which you are engaged, then 
this gathering here will prove a profitable one, not only 
to yourselves, but to the grand and only ^tna Life Insur- 
ance Company. [Long applause and cries of good. "] 

The Toast Master — We will now be favored by a 
number from the quartette. 

THE ^TNA. 

BY J. C. WEIS. 

Tune: **The Bogie Man!^ 

Oh, we are brave insurance men, 

We work from morn till night, 
We lift men out of poverty. 

And know we're doing right; 
Sometimes we come in very tired 

At times discouraged, too, 
But when we see distress around 

*Tis then we up and do. 

Chorus. 

Hush, hush, hush, here comes the ^tna Man, 

So run and hide if you won't insure, 
He'll write you if he can, 

Hush, hush, hush, and listen while you can 
If you love your wife, insure your life 

With the honest ^Etna Man. 

Repeat. 
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We want no estimates in ours, 

We want our good all pure, 
And if we deal with the ^tna Life 

We know we are secure ; 
Some men there are who listen to 

These estimates so sly, 
But if they're looking for gains at all 

They'd better lay down and die. 

Chorus and Repeat. 

We're gathered here from near and far 

To meet our President, 
To welcome one who is a star, 

In the work in which he's sent, 
And when it comes to crushing wrong. 

You'll find him in the strife. 
We'll stand and drink the health of him 

Who guides the ^Etna Life. 

Chorus. 

Hail, hail, hail, hail, to our President, 

We'll pledge him now with a royal will 
In the work our life is spent, 

Hail, hail, hail, let all without a fear 
Drink the health of our President, 
And then we'll give a cheer. 
(Hip, hip, hip,) 
Repeat chorus and *'hip, hip, hip." 

At this point all joined in three rousing cheers for President 
Bulkeley, and then drank to his health in cold water. 

The Toast Master — I have the pleasure of now intro- 
ducing the man among us who makes a large percentage of 
bull's-eye shots. He will read several letters, and respond 
to the sentiment, **A Practical Illustration " — Thomas R. 
Lynas. 
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Mr, President and Gentlemen : I shall first read to you 
a letter from our noble vice-president, which you will all 
be glad to listen to : 

Hartford, Conn., June lo, i8q2. 

To the Western General Agents of the ^tna Life 
Insurance Company : 

Gentlemen : Please accept my congratualations upon 
this, the first meeting of the -^tna Life's General Agents 
in the West, and that you will have with you our honored 
president. I sincerely hope it will prove a pleasant and 
profitable meeting to you all. 

The noble cause in which you are engaged, and the 
staunch old company you represent, should enthuse 
you, and others with whom you come in contact, to the 
most successful efforts. The present year bids fair to be 
the best the -^tna has experienced for at least two 
decades. All that is needed to accomplish what is so 
much desired is the determination and combined effort of 
the ^Etna's General Agents and solicitors to that end. 

With a most cordial greeting to you all, I remain. 

Yours truly, 

J. C. Webster, 
Vice-President, 

[Applause.] 

I have now the pleasure of reading a letter from our 
secretary, J. L. English : 

Hartford, Conn., June lo, 1892. 

Messrs, Ira J, Mason, R, W. Kempshall and Thos. R. 
Lj/naSy Managers : 
Gentlemen : I have received your invitation to be 
present at the banquet to be given by you in honor of 
President Bulkeley, on the 13th instant, and later the 
more urgent personal letter of Mr. Lynas to the same 
effect. 
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I assure you that nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to meet, face to face, a body of men who 
have made such a mark in life insurance, and especially 
since the best of their work has been done in behalf of 
the old ^tna. The splendid results attained under their 
leadership show what manner of men they are, and I 
should be proud of a more intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with all of them. Practically, however, it would be 
very inconvenient for me to leave at this time, but I 
hope, at no distant day, to see you all on your own bat- 
tle-ground, and convince you (if such conviction is neces- 
sary) of my thorough appreciation of the difficulties you 
encounter and the large degree of industry, tact and 
ability required to conduct a life insurance agency suc- 
cessfully in these days of sharp competition ; but while 
I remain at my desk let me further assure you that I 
shall do at all times whatever lies in my power to ad- 
vance the interests of your various agencies, and to main- 
tain for the company the splendid record which has 
already been written. 

Hoping you will have a delightful evening, and with 
kind regards, I remain. Yours very truly, 

J. L. English, 

Secretary, 

[Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, if I were talking for a life-insurance 
policy I could talk for an hour or two, but I am afraid 
most of you have been insured. Or, if I anticipated an 
invitation for a speech this fall, I would make a great 
effort ; but that is probably doubtful also, and I shall be 
very brief. Governor McKinley tells us in regard to the 
tariff law that " it does its own talking." That is exactly 
what I say in regard to the life-insurance business: " It 
does its own talking." It has done its own talking. I 
suppose very few, even of those who are in the business, 
realize to what great proportions it has grown. 
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In the year 1861, the beginning of the civil war, the 
amount of business in force with the different companies 
in this country amounted to about one hundred and sixty 
millions. To-day there are forty-five hundred millions. 
The assets of the different companies in the year 1861 
amounted to twenty-six millions ; to-day they amount to 
eight hundred and forty millions of dollars. The amount 
of money paid during the last ten years in death losses, 
outside of endowments and dividends to policy-holders, 
is over three hundred and fifty millions of dollars. The 
amount paid last year was double the capital of all the 
banks doing business in this great city of Chicago; it 
amounted to over eighty millions of dollars. 

And now, my friends, where has this money gone to? 
It has gone to help the fatherless and widows in their dis- 
tress ; it has gone to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked, and has sent many a boy and girl to school. As 
the psalmist says in regard to the Mount Zion, "it is 
beautiful in situation, the joy of the whole earth." So 
may we say of life insurance ; it is a comfort and blessing 
to all mankind. Life insurance is like a mountain tower- 
ing up, and at the very pinnacle stands the ^tna Life 
Insurance Company, rooted and grounded in integrity 
and uprightness, and our noble president, Morgan G. 
Bulkeley, stands at the helm. [Applause.] He treads 
in the footsteps which his noble father trod before him. 
When other companies started out to do business regard- 
less of price, locality or results to policy-holders, and 
when they sent out a letter last January that there was 
to be a great reformation, they got praise from all the 
insurance journals throughout the land. Our -^tna Life 
Insurance Company needs no reformation. Such officers 
at the helm have guided it right along, step by step. 
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steadfastly, and to-night you should be proud of the 
heritage. You have the grandest company in this land. 
Now, let me say one word to the agents. Your profes- 
sion is next to the Gospel ministry. What can be more 
, honorable ? Do your work right. You owe not only a 
duty to yourselves, but to your company and to those 
whom you insure. You don't want to tell the policy- 
holder that two and two make five ; you don't want to 
sell the policy-holder a twenty-year semi-tontine, and tell 
him it is a twenty-year endowment, but you do want to 
stand as a bulwark of conservatism, as a grand bulwark 
for what is right and honest. If there is anything, my 
dear friends, that we must adhere to, it is honesty. If 
there is a word that we should love more than another, it 
is honesty. Let it echo from north to south, from east 
to west. An honest man is the noblest work of God. 
[Applause.] 

And now. President Bulkeley, I have the honor to pre- 
sent you with one million dollars of new business secured 
within the past week, in behalf of the managers from 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, Denver, Kansas 
City, Davenport (Iowa), Chicago, Pittsburgh, and last, but 
not least, and the greatest of them all, Peoria. [Applause.] 
Wishing you and all the officers of the -^tna Life Insur- 
ance Company, in behalf of these managers, long life and 
prosperity. [Applause and cries of " Good ! " ] 

President Bulkeley responded as follows : 

I hardly know, Mr. Lynas, what to say. We have 
been so long used to great things from these general 
agents that I am not surprised at anything. They have 
simply now overtopped themselves. And I want to say 
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to you something that I forgot to say when I was up 
before — that at the time of my entrance upon the office 
of president of the company, the entire new business of 
the company was about six millions of dollars per year. 
Last year, in the agencies conducted from this State, the 
new business furnished was larger than the entire amount 
the company was writing in the new business in 1879. 
And this year I expect, from these results which I hold 
in my hand, that it will double what it was the last. 
[Long applause.] 

Toast Master — It sometimes happens, gentlemen, 
that a minister of the gospel turns his attention to life in- 
surance, and by his keen insight into the business en- 
larges his usefulness. I have the pleasure of introducing 
Mr. J. E. Keene, of Peoria, who will speak to the toast, 
" Benefactions of Life Insurance.'' 

Mr, President and Gentlemen : Mr. Webster says that 
he has no doubt the Lord will forgive me — not for going 
into the life-insurance business — but for having preached. 
[Laughter.] I was in hopes that Brother Lynas would 
continue speaking until the cyclone was over, as I think 
he is very much better calculated to cope with such a 
power than I. It is said that in the hand of an Egyp- 
tian Mummy, found in a pyramid, was discovered a 
bulbous root, more than three thousand years old, 
which, being placed in the earth, grew and blossomed 
into a beautiful flower, commanding the admiration 
of all who saw it and filling the atmosphere with its rich 
fragrance. It was reserved to the nineteenth century and 
to the American nation to give to the world a beneficent 
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plan which would rob the grave of much of its gloom and 
make the pillow of death a resting-place for the weary- 
head. With due credit to Europe and to Great Britain, 
it must nevertheless be acknowledged that life-insurance 
has found its richest growth in the United States, 
whose soil is dedicated to intelligence, freedom and 
progress. Life insurance has passed, in the mind of 
a discriminating public, from what was once consid- 
ered a money-making scheme, to a magnificent institu- 
tion whose benign influence reaches out, like the rays of 
the sun, gladdening and uplifting the world. The great- 
ness of an undertaking is to be measured by its results. 
Theories are only good as they crystallize into good 
deeds. Measured by such a standard history presents 
scarcely a parallel to the wonderful growth and beneficial 
results of life insurance. In less than an hundred years it 
has passed from a very small beginning to magnificent 
proportions. It has gone out on its mission of mercy, 
gathering in its tokens of love and systematic savings 
until, in the treasure-house of the American companies 
alone, as Mr. Lynas has already said, there is over eight 
hundred million dollars, representing four billion five 
hundred million dollars in insurance, to be scattered like 
showers of blessings throughout this land. [Applause.] 
When we stop to consider that over fifteen hundred mil- 
lion dollars have been paid by American companies alone 
to claimants, and that by these companies more than sev- 
enty-five million dollars are paid each year to widows and 
orphans, who can begin to estimate the suffering thus alle- 
viated, the sorrow thus averted and the good that is done? 
It is worse than folly to talk about misappropriated means, 
or to intimate that some families were better off without 
such a provision. Leave such caviling as this to the man 
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whose soul is too small for sympathy, whose heart is too 
hard for love and whose selfishness is too great to admit 
of higher and nobler principles. [Long applause.] 

Ruskin says that the great duty of humanity is to 
teach the people not so much how to better themselves, 
as how to satisfy themselves. Nothing so completely 
satisfies the true-hearted, loving man as to feel that he 
has made adequate provision for those who are depend- 
ent upon him, in the event of life or death. Life insur- 
ance meets this demand. It is a provision that takes 
from the face of man the furrows of care and removes 
his anxious fears. In the limited time that is allowed me 
I cannot mention in detail the benfits of life insurance. 
I can only call your attention to the homes it has built 
and kept, to the children it has educated for positions 
of usefulness and honor; the comfort and happiness 
it brings to old age, when the fires of youth have gone 
out, and when the time of dependence has come. It 
also teaches economy. This is the guardian of property. 
It is the good angel whose presence guides the footsteps 
of every prosperous and successful man. By skill and 
energy a man may convert his business into a flowing 
Pactolus, ever depositing its golden sands, yet by unfrugal 
habits he may die poor. The life-insurance system has 
been for over two centuries a potent factor in the accum- 
ulation as well as in the preservation of wealth, and in 
the development of modern civilization. It is with pleas- 
ure that we point to the numerous companies that have 
played a conspicuous part in accomplishing the grand re- 
sults to which I have referred. But it is with special pride 
that we review the history of our loved yEtna, and note 
her wise and conser\'ative management, her steady growth, 
and her unsullied history'. Like the mount from which she 
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takes her name, may she ever stand as a tower of strength, 
and may her light never go out ! [Long applause.] 

We are told that at a critical time in the history of the 
rebellion, when much depended upon the decision of the 
moment, General Grant called into counsel the different 
commanders of the Union army, and after he had laid all 
the facts before them, asked them what should be done. 
The outlook was discouraging. The long, hard march 
of the Union soldiers had left them weary and worn. 
The defiant bulwarks of the enemy seemed to present 
an insurmountable barrier. One by one the officers 
counseled retreat, but the man of potent silence took 
from his pocket a package of envelopes, and handing 
one to each, he said, *^ Go to your tents ; you will find 
your orders there.'' And by the dim twilight of their 
camp-fires they opened and read, " Prepare to go forward 
to-morrow morning." And such was the wisdom of their 
leader, such his influence over his subordinates, and such 
the loyalty and devotion of the rank and file of the army, 
they did go forward, and to a most glorious victory. 
[Applause.] 

The cause in which we are engaged is fraught with no 
less interest to the millions who are struggling for life, 
happiness and usefulness. We stand side by side, with 
worthy competitors. The impartial law of the survival 
of the fittest stands with ready and unswerving hand to 
place the victor's crown where it rightfully belongs. 
Under the wise leadership of our worthy president, 
with whose presence we are favored to-night, may we 
go out from here to go forward on the morrow to a more 
glorious victory for the old ^tna than she has ever 
before known in all of her splendid history. [Tremendous 
applause.] 
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Song by the quartette, " In the Ripple of the Water 
Every Little Star is Brightly Gleaming." 

Encore, " Simple Simon." 

The Toast Master — We have with us this evening 
a gentleman who has been identified with life insurance 
almost from the beginning, and has probably made more 
loans for the ^tna Life than any other living man. We 
gave the toast " Stability." I think he knows more about 
it than most of us. He is known from the lakes to the 
sea, as the Chicago man that is trying to put his money 
where it will do the most good. 

I have the pleasure of introducing Dr. D. K. Piersons, 
of Chicago. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: I came here as inno- 
cent as a lamb and upon taking up this programme 
read, '' D. K. Pearsons ;" toast, " Stability. " Well, that is 
the identical word with which the ^tna life was christened 
nearly forty years ago, and stability has been marked 
upon her forehead and carried to the front ever since. 
[Applause.] 

I am perhaps the oldest boy in this room. [Laughter.] 
I remember distinctly being introduced to the -^tna 
Life Insurance Company about a third of a century 
ago. I was a green fellow when introduced to Judge 
Bulkeley, than whom a more noble man I have never 
met. The office was about the size of this room — it 
was a store, and I should presume they paid eight 
hundred dollars a year for its use. [Laughter.] Judge 
Bulkeley sat on the right, with a little railing around him, 
and at a desk that probably cost as much as four dollars. 
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[Laughter.] I sat down by his side and talked with him. 
He had a defect in his vision ; he brought one eye, which 
looked like a sun-dial, to bear upon you, and the other 
one upon some other object. He looked right through 
you. After conversing with him a few minutes I found 
that Judge Bulkeley understood men better than any 
other man I have ever seen. Not only did he understand 
men and read men, but he proved himself a wonderful 
begetter of men. [Long applause.] Haven't I described 
the Judge exactly? [Laughter.] There is another man. 
Pass along through the narrow aisle — there are the book- 
keepers about the desks, and all the paraphernalia. You 
must remember that this boy (Governor Bulkeley) was 
seven years old and had just cut his teeth [laughter] and 
it was admitted on all hands that he perfectly understood 
the difference between right and wrong. I passed through 
that narrow aisle and came to another desk. I don't 
believe it cost over five dollars, and there sat by that 
desk a man. You would not suppose, to look at him, 
there was that fire in him, that there was in him as 
much of the true man — the financial man, as has subse-^ 
quently been proven to be. You could not distin-^ 
guish it until you sat down and looked into his eye ;; 
but in that pearly eye you discovered the man, T. O.. 
Enders. 

Gentlemen, I never in my life before got into such a 
company of fellow-hustlers as I am in to-night. It is 
marked upon your faces. It glances out of^your eyes. It 
wiggles from the ends of your tongues. [Laughter and 
applause.] To me, gentlemen, the old ^tna Life Insur- 
ance Company, with its stability, with its proverbial hon- 
esty, is a company to very much admire ; and probably 
the company is indebted to you gentlemen, or will be,. 
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for its prosperity, and from evidences I see here we can 
all count upon its wonderful prosperity in the future. 
Your faces indicate it ; your determination speaks it. Go 
on. Let **Excelsior" be your motto, and keep that old 
word " Stability '* prominent. Let it be written upon 
your foreheads. ^ 

That little ^tna acorn, planted in 1850 by Judge 
Bulkeley, pruned and cultivated by you, Governor 
Bulkeley, has grown to a tree that has supplanted the old 
historic oak ; to a tree with great branches extending 
from ocean to ocean, and which bears fruit that is distrib- 
uted wherever civilization exists. When the sick man, 
husband and father, languishes on his couch in the last 
agonies of dissolution, beholds before him the dark river 
which he must soon cross, and above him the branches 
of that tree laden with ripe golden fruit, part of which is 
to educate his children, provide a home for them and his 
widow, he thanks God that while in good health he was 
permitted to meet a persistent, wide-awake, energetic 
life insurance agent. 

The Toast Master — Gentleman, Cincinnati leads Chi- 
.cago in a few things. 

Gov. BULKELY — The name is longer. 

The Toast Master — Yes, the name is longer, and 
it has been longer at it. It leads Chicago in the insur- 
ance business. I believe there are more insurance com- 
panies in Cincinnati than any other western city, hence it 
-is properly called the " Hartford of the West." I have 
the pleasure of introducing Col. Collin Ford, of Cincin- 
5iati, who will respond to the toast, " Life Insurance a 
Tactor in American Civilization.** 
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Mr, President and Gentlemen: It is true that Cincin- 
nati has a large number of Fire Insurance Companies, and 
it is true there are other things there that are appreciated 
by our own people and by some others. Cincinnati has 
over five thousand manufacturing establishments which 
keep our people pretty well employed, but when we want 
regular life insurance we go to the East for nearly every- 
thing good in that article. 

But as you have had wit and eloquence and anecdote 
and merriment, I wish to call your attention for a few 
moments to some of the serious points in our great enter- 
prise : 

Time was, when all power centered in the head of the 
government, sustained by vassals or slaves. The power of 
life and death was in the hands of the king. The individ- 
ual subject had no rights that could be interposed against 
the will of the people's ruler. An Ahasuerus could de- 
cree the slaughter of the Israelitish subjects scattered 
throughout his realm, and no earthly power could stand 
against his will. That same ruler might, unhindered, 
hang Haman upon the gallows he himself had built so 
high for another, and no man could stay his hand. In 
short, every man's life and all he had was under control of 
his king. Such was the law, and none objected to it, 
because it was the law, everybody assented and submitted 
to it. 

All that is changed now. The rights of the individual 
are held sacred by enlightened nations. Now, should the 
queen of England w^natonly .take the life, or. seriously in- 
vade the rights of her humblest subject without due pro? 
cess of law, enacted by representatives chosen by the 
people, she would be deposed, and have to answer to ,jthe 
criminal laws of the land; so with the president of tjbe 
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United States and the rulers of some other countries. 

In the olden time the prerogatives of the chief ruler 
was the great concern. Now, the rights and welfare of 
the individual stand high above all others. With this 
change in the civic relation between governors and the 
governed, other changes quite as radical and wonderful 
have taken place. Growth in knowledge and civilization 
has been slow but steady through the ages, and we to-day- 
stand in the blazing light of the golden century. The 
world is better to-day than ever before. There has been 
no age before like this. Science and inventive genius 
have made electricity subservient to the will of man. He 
uses it to dispel the darkness of of the night. By its aid, 
he holds converse with his friends many miles away, and 
sends his thoughts instantaneously to others across the 
continents and beyond the seas. He will make it the 
motive power of the future. The steamship upon the 
waters and the locomotive on the land have almost anni^ 
hilated space, and caused the great cities of a continent 
to become more intimate neighbors than were villages of 
adjacent counties in ancient times. I might mention 
other departments in which knowledge and genius have 
wrought similar wonders. 

The germs of knowledge have been long in the world. 
Some have developed and brought forth earlier fruit — 
some later. Casuistry has kept pace with the advance-^ 
ment of knowledge and civilization. And while it is 
impossible to eradicate selfishness entirely from the human 
heart, yet in obedience to the injunction, that, " Whatso* 
ever things ye would that men should do unto you, do 
you even so unto them," our own land stands out 
resplendent in its benevolent and charitable institutions,^ 
its^ institutions of learning and multiplied means for 
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equalizing the misfortunes of men and elevating the 
masses. And this brings us to our subject, " Life Insur- 
ance a Factor in Civilization/* We shall leave to others 
to discuss the question, if it still be an open one, whether 
weak, helpless and dependent ones of our race should be 
destroyed, or nourished and cared for. We take things 
as we find them. Our civilization says nourish them* 
care for them tenderly. The best instincts of the human 
heart draws us to their support. The best sentiments of 
the enlightened mind and conscience prompt us to their 
protection. How this may best be done has engaged the 
great minds of many generations and many ways have 
been devised. In other times and in other lands, in some 
manner men have stood together for the mutual protection 
of themselves and their families. During the eighteenth 
eentury the germinal thought of life insurance took 
shape in theory and experimental tests demonstrated its 
correctness. But it remained for men of the nineteenth 
century to make it practical on general bases, and 
broaden its usefulness, and reach the masses. Neverthe- 
less, life insurance, in our own land, is now one of the 
chief factors in equalizing the misfortunes of families. 
The premature death of the head of the family is its 
greatest calamity. When the husband and father is thus 
taken away, the widowed mother and orphaned children 
are objects of sympathy and the tender regard of near 
friends for a few days ; but soon the want of food and 
raiment and fireside comforts and home, it may be as 
well, and education, and moral and religious training 
come on apace. Then sympathy does not meet the 
demand. Friends, usually kind and good, cannot meet 
it. Then begins the struggle of these stricken ones with 
the cold outer world, often overmatched by its difficulties 
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and hardship during their tender years. At this point 
something more than the ordinary resulting conditions is 
needed, and life insurance comes in as a gladsome haf" 
binger, driving away penury and want, providing the 
pleasant home for otherwise helpless ones during the 
years of childhood, providing also for their support as 
well as the mental and moral training which fit them in 
due time for lives of usefulness and profit to themselves 
and others. Hence, it is seen that life insurance tends to 
equalize the chances of families in the race of life ; not by 
taking away the wealth or advantages of the rich, but by 
affording like chances to the poor and the middle classes. 
But this beneficent scheme has had its opponents. I will 
mention one class only. It was long held by many, and is 
still by some few, that it tempts Providence. Now, of that 
objection I only have to say, that Providence has put 
many things largely under our control for our own use 
and benefit. Life insurance has proven to be one of 
these. Providence has ordained that industry, frugality 
and intelligent forethought promote thrift. That the 
reverse of these conditions bring penury and want. But 
let us take a nearer view. What has life insurance actually 
done? To show this in detail is impossible. The indi- 
vidual cases of benefit are numberless. They cannot be 
counted. They can only be estimated by aggregates in 
bulk. 

The American Life Companies have paid to the fami- 
lies of deceased policy-holders in solid cash $633,000,000^ 
which brought benediction to half a million homes. 
And $175,000,000 Matured Endowments to something 
more than sixty thousand persons, who thus found them- 
selves enriched as unproductive years came into view. 
In this statement I say nothing of dividends paid, as they 
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are but the lessening of the premiums paid for the 
insurance. 

I have said that but little more than the theory of the 
great idea took root in the eighteenth century, and tests of 
its correctness were on a small scale. Indeed, the first half 
of the nineteenth century witnessed only a feeble, but a 
progressive expression of it. At the middle of the pres- 
ent century there was not as much life insurance out- 
standing in the whole world as is now written in America 
alone in a single year. 

Since i860 its development has been wonderful, and 
the growth of the business marvelous. The close of 1891 
shows business outstanding as follows: 

The Companies of Great Britian, $3,218,000,000 

The Companies of Continental Europe, 3,015,000,000 
The Companies of the United States, 4,447,000,000 

Making a total of $10,680,000,000 

Of this grand total of the world's life insurance, young 
as this country is, the United States carries nearly 42 per 
cent, of the entire amount. This great achievement 
shows that when the Yankee finds that a thing is right and 
there is money in it, he makes the fur fly. 

From what has been said, and what you know, derived 
from your experience, it must be clear that life insurance 
has become a potent factor in bettering the condition of 
the individual citizen, and in promoting our advanced 
civilization. 

That the system of such phenomenal growth has been 
subjected to some abuses I do not deny. That these^ 
when discovered, have been corrected by wise reforms 
and better laws, is equally true. So, that taken as a 
whole to-day, it is well perfected, safe, and in every way 
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worthy of our confidence and the patronage of the public 
at large. 

Hence, it seems to me that if we keep in view some of 
the grander features of life insurance which appeal to the 
best moral sentiments of our people and their intelligence, 
and also keep in view its importance in political and 
domestic economy, we shall have no need to stretch it in 
its minor details to render it acceptable to a progressive 
and enlightened people — and thus become ourselves 
promoters, in the highest sense, of the welfare of others, and 
the better fulfillment of the grand principle, that all men 
are born free and equal, and entitled to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. [Applause.] 

Mr. Lynas — Mr. President and gentlemen, I would 
ask the privilege of reading a telegram which I neglected 
to read among the communications. It is as follows: 

"Hartford, Connecticut. 

** To Ira J, Mason, care Union League Club, Chicago: 

"My best wishes to the -^tna representatives at the 
banquet. Regret inability to be present. 

"G. W. Hubbard, Assistant Secretary.*' 

Song by the Quartette : "Oh for the Days of the 
Kerry Dancing." 

The Toast Master— We have with us this evening a 
gentleman who is very widely known. He is known be- 
yond the limits of our city, of our State and of our coun- 
try. When I came to Chicago in the fifties, he was a life 
insurance agent. At the first call of troops he was the 
Patrick Henry at a citizens' mass meeting, held in his own 
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hall. When Chicago burned he stood at the front of the 
--substantial citizens who paid dollar for dollar, and rose 
with new life and vigor like Phoenix from its ashes. 
When the question of location of the World's Columbian 
Exposition was being considered by Congress, he pre- 
sented Chicago's claim, with what effect you have seen 
this afternoon. 

Gentlemen : I have the pleasure of introducing to you 
the Hon. Thomas B. Bryan, of Chicago, vice-president of 
the World's Columbian Exposition, who will speak to the 
toast " Life Insurance and the Fair." 

Mr, President y Mr, Toastmaster and Gentlemen: I am 
.somewhat a victim. When it was announced to me to- 
day that I was to speak upon the kindred subject of Life 
Insurance and the World's Fair, the question naturally 
arose, wherein the alliance consisted. And since I have 
been around this festive board this evening I have been 
-constantly twitted by my neighbor to the right (Mr. 
Pearsons) and who, I am sorry to see, has been obliged to 
absent himself — by joke after joke at my expense, inti- 
mating that it was utterly impossible for even a keen- 
witted man, which I was not, to establish any sort of an 
alliance between two such widely divergent themes. 

Now it occurs to me that the only possibility of my 
•escape from this dilemma is to avoid the toast as much 
as possible, and to run a sort of commentary upon this 
delightful occasion. In the first place I rejoice at the 
-opportunity of being with you, even though it seem to 
.savor somewhat of intrusion, when the father of a family 
gathers around him the members of the family for mutual 
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congratulation. True, I have never been an .-Etna man^ 
but I have known ^Etna long and well, and she ranks- 
nobly among the grandest institutions of this great coun- 
try-. [Applause.] 

I find some alliance between the World's Fair and in 
surance in the fact that the President, our distinguished 
guest this evening, is himself a noble illustration of what 
can be accomplished from an humble beginning to the- 
loftiest position that a man can possibly assume in his- 
own state, being its Chief Executive; from a position, as 
I understand, of a knapsack-wearer in the ranks, to the 
office of a chief executive of a noble commonwealth and 
the presidency' of a still nobler institution. [-Applause.] 

I recall the fact that only two years and a half ago- 
a cluster of citizens, commencing upon a somewhat similar 
scale, moderate as it was, suggested one to the other the 
possibility of a World's Fair, without one single dollar at 
that time in the coffers of the associated company. 
As life insurance claims the colossal figures that we- 
hear this evening, running up into the eight hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, so Chicago grappled with this colossal 
and stupendous enterprise of hers, as Chicago is wont to 
grapple, and already about twelve millions of dollars 
have been taken out of the pockets of her citizens. Five 
millions is the demand, earnestly and persistently made 
to the government as its donation to this International 
Exposition, and the aggregated expenditure of this 
Fair, taking in the contributions of all the States of this 
Union and of all the countries of the globe, and the ex- 
pense incident to their exhibits, will approach the grand 
sum of fifty millions of dollars, which seems to me to 
show that there is at least some resemblance between life 
insurance and the Fair, in the growth, in the magnitude: 
and in the mighty issue of the two enterprises. 
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Again I find some similarity in them, suggested by my 
worthy friend since I came here this evening, who kindly 
promised to give me some points. Said he, '* Your Direc- 
tor-General was a life-insurance man/* To which I re- 
plied : " I will guarantee that he made a success of it.*' 
And then Mr. Mason reminded me that I once repre-- 
sented the Mutual Life of New Jersey, and so belonged 
to life insurance. I remember what Foster once said — 

At this point Governor McKinley entered the banquet 
ball accompanied by Governor Bulkeley amid great 
enthusiasm. 

After the cheers and shouting had subsided Governor 
Bulkeley introduced Governor McKinley as follows: 

'' Gentlemen of the -/Etna Family, I have the pleasure 
of introducing to you Governor McKinley, of Ohio." 
[Applause.] 

Governor McKinley spoke as follows : 

Governor Bulkeley^ Mr, President and Gentlemen of the 
^tna Family (and it seems to be a very large family 
to-night): I am very glad to meet you and to greet you. 
I am especially glad to join with you in doing honor to- 
your distinguished President, the Governor of the state 
of Connecticut. I have known him for many, many 
years, and it gives me very great gratification to have 
an opportunity with you here to-night in showing him 
the honor which this dinner implies. 

I trust in your convivial spirit to have not forgotten 
the poor policy-holders. [Long laughter.] 

Governor Bulkeley — Here is a half-million more 
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of them (pointing to the package heretofore delivered to 
him). 

Governor McKiNLEV (continuing) — I trust that you 
have in your deliberation devised some plan for ex- 
tending human life and reducing the premiums. [Long 
laughter and applause.] I am a policy-holder myself, and 
I find it very burdensome — more burdensome than the 
tariff [ renewed laughter] to pay my quarterly and semi- 
annual premiums in the several companies. 

I congratulate you, gentlemen, upon having so good 
a company as the /Etna. I do not know how it stands 
here in Illinois and in the Northwest, but in Ohio it is 
one of the first companies of the United States in the 
confidence and esteem of our people. [Long applause]. 
And we would all insure oftener with you, and in larger 
sums, if it didn*t come so high. [Laughter.] 

I have made two speeches already to-night, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and my voice is rather attuned to a partisan 
speech than a speech to business men, irrespective of 
party, for I have just addressed an immense meeting 
at the Auditorium, all of whom were for Harrison, 
and one of whom was myself. [Long applause and 
cheers.] 

I am sorrv to s;iv that I am forced to take a train 
t^vnight to go to C^hio, and therefore cannot remain with 
you and enjoy the remainder of the evening. 

I thank vou very much. Governor Bulkelev, for the 
pleasure it irivcs me to meet yourself and your associates 
in this life-work, am^ wishing your company the greatest 
prvv^pcrity and to yourself everything that is good, I 
hoiT to bid you iiood-niirht. 

Long and continued applause J 
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An Agent — Mr. President, being an Ohio man myself.. 
I propose three cheers for Ohio's best Governor, Governor 
McKinley. 

[Three rousing cheers were given for Governor Mc- 
Kinley as he left the banquet hall.] 

[Cries of " Bryan ! Bryan ! '* and applause.] 

The Toast Master — Gentlemen, this little episode 
was a very pleasant one for us, but possibly not so pleas- 
ant for Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. Bryan — Entirely delightful, I assure you. 

[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Bryan resumed his remarks as follows: 

Gentlemen, I once refused a nomination [long laugh- 
ter and applause] that might have put a title to my name 
also. I was charmed to see that noble man enter; I was- 
glad to hear his noble voice, even though it broke in upon 
a sentence which I had just about commenced. As to my 
belonging to life insurance I was just about to ask Bishop 
Fallows if he remembered what Foster said on one oc- 
casion when he was abusing mankind as the most un- 
tamed and untamable animal in all creation. Somebody 
said, " Why, Mr. Foster, you belong to that yourself.'* 
** Ah, yes," said he, " but I am only a hair upon its tail." 
And as that noble man came in and your tumultuous 
shouts went up, my heart only confirmed the utterance 
I was about to make — ** I am but a hair upon the 
animal's tail." [Tremendous shouts of laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

Ah, gentlemen, not many years ago, and not long after 
Abraham Lincoln's noble body was laid at rest, a son of 
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Africa approached me upon the streets of Chicago, and 
-with a pathetic voice said : " Mr. Bryan, may I ask from 
you a favor ? '' '' What is it," said I, " John ? " Said he, 
" Won't you give me your badge as pall-bearer for Mr. 
Lincoln, in Chicago, because," said he, thinking a minute, 
and repeating to me a pathetic couplet that was inscribed 
upon the banner of that race, " He was our boss and we 
mourn our loss.*' I don't make any application, Gov- 
•ernor, to your Blaine flag. 

That was only a few years ago, and to-day I rejoice, 
oh, how deeply I rejoice, at hearing the patriotic words 
uttered by the Governor of Ohio — I am not going into 
politics — how rejoiced I was at the evidence given me by 
your noble Governor of Connecticut, that America still 
clings to its submission to the will of the majority, and 
that you carry your banners aloft, and despite warm 
attachment to individuals, bow with proper deference to 
the expressed will of the majority, proving that it is the 
voice of the people, who are your superiors. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, getting down from a high horse to a 
safe plane, let me tell you that I like insurance men, I 
am not going to flatter, but they are orators. No man is 
fit to be a life-insurance agent that has not within him an 
instinctive eloquence that is necessary to draw, to per- 
suade and to induce, and every man present is an orator 
in that sense. 

I remember some very pleasant words that were 
said to-day. I went in the carriage with the Governor and 
was under his tuition from the time we left until the time 
we came back. I learned much. I know full well one 
matter, and that is that life insurance is one of the 
sublimest occupations that can engage human intellect, 
Jiuman energy and human perseverance. I place it in 
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advance of all man*s active industrial pursuits. Forty 
years spent in this city have convinced me that true 
beneficence and the grandest results towards the amelior- 
ation of suffering and mitigation of pain and mental an- 
guish, have been accomplished by life insurance, coming at 
the most appropriate time to relieve distress and avoid 
penury, 

I made notes while the speeches were going on — I 
shall detain you but a few minutes — I made notes during 
the a4dresses. Now, for instance, the gentleman that 
sat here. Dr. Pearsons, challenged me. He said, " Why, I 
am the oldest man in this crowd," I said, "No, you're 
not ; I am your senior greatly," I looked at his black 
hair, I looked at his vigorous body, I looked at his manly 
physique, every lineament of which depicted nobility of 
character, and I didn't believe him until he told me his 
age — ten years in advance of my own. Why does he 
Jook so young? It is, I firmly believe, because of his 
beneficence, because of the outward working of the in- 
ward manhood, which has lately shown itself in repeated 
instances in his contributions to institutions of benevo- 
lence and institutions of learning which grace our great 
State and our adjacent State, It is that that makes a man 
young. To do right ; and though he may be my senior 
in years, he is my junior, judging age by deeds. I glory 
jn a life of deeds. That is personal. [Applause.] 

And then there was some reference made to the 
-growth of Chicago. My good friend here to the right 
could scarcely restrain himself today, and almost every 
house we came to he would say: " A few years ago you 
couldn't see a house within a mile of here. " It is all 
Irue what he said. 

Now an Irishman said to me only a few days ago: 
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" Mr. Bryan, they talk a great deal about the growth of 
Chicago, but, " said he, ** Did you ever think that my 
country is bound to be the richest country on the globe? "" 
** Why, " said I, "you astonish me. I am an Irishman, 
and I have no doubt that my great great-grandfather was- 
O'Brien. I have never been able to trace it back, nor 
have ever cared to, perhaps because my ancestors 
might be found running afoul of a whipping-post — but, '*' 
I said, "why do you believe that Ireland is destined to 
be the greatest country on the globe ? " " Why, " said 
he, "isn't it Ireland's capital that is always DUBLIN?" 
[Laughter.] That was Ireland. And another man came 
to me and said, " Mr. Bryan, no wonder your town is- 
always growing ; you have such grit, you have so much 
energy, so much life, you have so much persistence, you 
can't help succeeding. " Said he, " Down in my country 
there are clever people; cleverer than you are up here.'" 
" You don't know what clever people are until you go- 
from Chicago south. " But he added : " We are pro- 
digiously lazy. " " The laziness extends to our animals ;. 
they don't draw. " Yes, I replied : " I have heard of a 
mule down there, the owner of which was obliged to hire 
another mule to help his mule draw his last breath. *"" 
[Long laughter and applause.] 

Now gentlemen, to-day we went down to the Fair 
grounds with you and we wanted to do something well 
for you, and I confess that although the lemonade was- 
delicious— I don't know what the governor thought about 
it, it has been insinuated that he is a pie governor — the 
pies were pretty good — but I confess that this dinner is 
so capital and it eclipses our repast there so supremely 
that I am rejoiced to be able to say that that is not a 
specimen of what we expect to do in the future, but it 
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was a little rough affair. Indeed, as I looked over at the 
tub of lemonade, I remembered — pardon me, Bishop Fal- 
lows, for the allusion — but I remember the Grace that 
was said by a lad in Sing Sing prison. The matron re- 
quired them to say Grace alternately. Each session one 
of them was required to say Grace. One day the matron 
said, '* Come, Johnnie, you say Grace to-day. " He looked 
over at the meal and says, ** Lord bless our grub served 
up in a tub. '' [Long laughter.] And so I feel today 
that it was nothing like the beautiful, graceful Grace of- 
ferred by our Bishop, but it was a Grace, and it was a 
beautiful Grace after all. 

I want to refer to one subject more, and that is 
honesty. One of your gentlemen here, I think it was the 
gentleman who faces me [Mr. Lynas,] spoke about honesty. 
May I not ask : Why does life insurance resemble the 
Fair? Because there has been honesty at the bottom 
of the grand enterprise from its inception to this moment, 
and honesty is the foundation of success in life insurance 
as well. [Long applause.] 

Why, we have a director general, as thorough paced a 
politician as ever trod the earth. I am not going to talk 
politics, understand me, because I hope that the next 
convention that will be held here in Chicago will prove 
itself as loyal to the World's Fair as did the convention 
that recently adjourned in Minneapolis. [Applause.] I 
was about to say that we have a director general who 
was a thorough-paced politician, but from the moment of 
his appointment to that high position he has studiously 
abandoned, as all the officials have, politics, or interfer- 
ence in politics.' I am free to confess that the weakness 
of my own human nature has made me chafe under it, 
because I love freedom. I despise restraint upon the 
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free expression of my opinion, no matter what enter- 
prise I am engaged in. Still, in loyal obedience to duty, I 
have put the padlock upon my lips and have said no. 
** Thus far shalt thou go and no farther. '' And I should 
not be surprised at all if either after the Harrison nomi- 
nation at Minneapolis or Cleveland or somebody else's 
nomination in Chicago, any observing man should steal 
around the outside of some of the private homes of the 
World's Fair officials, he should hear tremendous shouts 
inside, with the doors securely fastened, the official hold- 
ing an enthusiastic ratification meeting all by himself. 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to detain you but one 
moment longer, and that is to say, that we want you to 
come back here next fall and next spring. We want you 
to come because there is something for you to see. You 
are unfortunate to-day. The storm was bad, and you 
could only get a partial view of the buildings through the 
rain. The buildings are magnificent architecturally, but 
if you could have an interior inspection, and a closer 
view of them, I am satisfied you would have a realizing 
sense of the colossal character of the undertaking in 
which we Chicagoans are engaged. Next spring when 
the exhibits are added, and I have the gratification 
to say that the word from all parts of the universe is 
most encouraging, you cannot possibly — you or your 
families — engage in a more delightful undertaking than 
to come and witness the aggregation in those buildings 
of all that is grand in art, all that is beautiful and sublime 
as the product of human industry and human effort. 

I am ver>' happy, indeed, to have met you, and wish you 
Godspeed in your grand enterprise. I am proud to have had 
the pleasure of knowing your President more closely than 
was my privilege before, and shall hope to have the still 
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higher gratification of shaking you all by the hand on 
some future occasion^ even if not so fortunate as to follow 
so grand a specimen of Republicanism as Governor 
McKinley, who may rise still higher in that political 
firmanent of which we are all so proud. [Long and 
continued applause.] 

Song by the Quartette, ** Dinah, the Darkey s 
Daughter." 

Mr. Bryan — Mr. President, before the final ceremony, 
may I ask the privilege, which you would not be willing 
later perhaps to accord, and I therefore now ask the 
gentlemen present if they will join me in drinking a toast 
to the Illinois representatives of the ^Etna Insurance 
Company to whom we are indebted for this magnificent 
banquet. Will you kindly rise, and if you can express 
it in no other form than joining in three hearty cheers, 
perhaps that would be better. 

Three cheers for the Illinois representatives of the 
-^tna. 

The Toast Master — Gentlemen, we expected with 
us this evening Governor Chase, of Indiana^ but at the 
last moment he found himself unable to come. He sent 
his private secretary, who should have been here this 
evening, but he was feeling quite ill after the ride, and, I 
presume, was too much indisposed to be with us. 

The last regular toast of the evening we will have in a 
moment. 

We have agents of the company with us from Pitts- 
burgh to Denver. Denver, you know, is the highest 
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city in the world. From that high altitude men can 
think better than at this level, or lower down in New 
England. Their visions are clearer, and the imagination 
has full play. Our representative at Denver brings to us 
all these advantages, and responds to the toast, " Imagin- 
ation." I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. A. W. 
Edwards, of Denver, Col. 

Mr. Edwards spoke as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : I believe it is Shakes- 
peare who said that lunatics, lovers and poets are of 
imagination compact. While not professing to belong 
especially to either or any of those three classes, we some- 
times love to indulge our imagination. The chairman 
has referred to the altitude at which I reside when at 
home, and that it may have some effect upon the 
mind, and I believe it is said sometimes that the higher 
the altitude the more vivid the imagination. I have the 
privilege you know, gentlemen, of living almost a mile 
nearer heaven than the most of you. We have a very 
imaginative people out there, and it is said sometimes 
that even the lower animals in Colorado are possessed of 
a very vivid imagination. We had a farmer in Colorado 
who had a business of raising com up in the Platte Valley, 
and his corn fell in price : then he conceived the idea of 
turning his energies towards raising pop-corn, as the 
Denver young ladies are verj' fond of pop-corn, when it 
is well sweetened, and he turned the whole ranch to the 
production of pop-corn, and harvested a beautiful crop 
of it and put it in his burn* During the very hot weather 
which wc have in our clin\ate in the summer moaths, one 
iluy the corn began to pop, [laughter] and h popped and 
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popped and popped, until it fell in a beautiful shower 
like snow all over the ranch, and a fine old Jersey cow 
lying in the shade chewing her cud imagined it was a 
snow-storm. She was found next morning frozen to 
death. [Long laughter and applause.] 

But riot more vivid than the imagination of that cow 
was that of the gentleman whom I once knew, who was, 
by the way, a very good man, a firm believer in Divine 
Providence, and in the beneficence of the Creator in pro- 
viding for all his creatures, and he was in the habit, more- 
over, of offering his morning and evening devotions, and 
especially asking the All Father to provide for his family 
when he was gone. He was poetic to some extent in his 
devotions, and would put it after this fashion : That the 
Lord would food and raiment fit provide for those who 
should be left behind him when he died. By and by the 
good man died, and the homestead in which his loved 
ones resided was heavily incumbered, and it fell into 
other hands, and the new owner discovered that the 
chimney smoked very badly, and sent a man to examine 
the cause of the smoking of the chimney, and on investi- 
gation he found that all the good man*s prayers, which 
he had offered for years had never got higher than the 
roof, but stuck in the chimney, for he never had a life 
insurance policy to remove the incumbrance upon his 
home. [Applause.] Such is the power of imagination. 

I don't wish to detain you but a moment, and allow 
me to indulge my imagination for that moment. It is 
generally acknowledged that the affairs of society are 
not just what we would all wish them to be. Many 
wise men have for many years racked their brains for 
some panacea to cure the temporal ills of humanity. I 
suppose if you ask our honored friend (Major McKinley) 
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who visited us a few moments ago, what was the remedy 
for social ills of humanity, he would say protection. If 
you ask a statesman of the opposite school, he would say 
free or freer trade. A very prominent thinker in a book 
recently written which has attracted wide attention, 
pictured out the Utopia of the future which is to be 
accomplished by state socialism, and he looks forward to 
that as the remedy. If you ask a man from Colorado 
what is the cure for all the ills that afflict humanity, he at 
once tells you it is the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
As we look down the future we see the open portals of 
the twentieth century, through which we are so soon to 
enter, and we behold a vision. We look forward to the 
time down there in the coming century when the tem- 
poral ills of humanity shall all be cured, when there shall 
be no wan worn widows anxious for those dependent upon 
them, when there shall be no ragged children upon our 
streets, whien the incumbrance upon every home shall be 
provided for, when a competency shall be secured for 
every family, when the disease of poverty shall be healed, 
and I ask, who is the evangel of this new civilization, and 
by what means is this to be brought about? 

And I see it is through the means of the life-insurance 
agent, who is a great social missionary in the land. We 
send missionaries to the heathens to convert them to our 
civilization, and we see the results of our efforts. when 
they become clothed and in their right mind. The efforts 
of such a body of industrious, energetic active men as I 
see before me, every one going forth as a social mission- 
ary, is going to bring about a grander amelioration in our 
social system. The time will come down there in the 
future which passed before my vision this evening, when 
every man will be his brother s guardian, and this will be 
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brought about by the means of the life-insurance solic- 
itor [long applause]. And when that happy time shall 
have come, in the grand procession of the great life 
institutions of our country which shall have brought it 
about, I see in the very front rank of them, and the one 
which shall receive the very loudest meed of praise for 
that new and better time, the -^tna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford. [Long applause.] 

Mr. A. M. Atkinson — Mr. President, something has 
been said this evening with reference to a worthy band of 
pilgrims, headed by our president, from the nutmeg and 
pumpkin pie country down east, and it seems a little 
unfair that we have not heard from them to-night. I 
know you would all be pleased to hear from Mr. John A. 
Porter, of Hartford, Connecticut. 

[Cries of "Porter! Porter!'*] 

Mr. Porter responded as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: I want to thank the gen- 
tleman who introduced me, because I have never been 
taken before for a pilgrim, and judging by my experience 
during the past week I probably shall never be taken for a 
pilgrim again. [Long laughter and applause.] But this is 
a very gallant little band that we have been. Thinking 
there might be war, or a very lively contest, we supplied 
ourselves with ammunition before we started, and we have 
been obliged to draw upon it somewhat since. I don't 
know whether you can see that beautiful little flag that we 
brought with us, which bears the motto, " Qui transtulit 
sustinet, " that hangs upon the wall. Now here. is the 
translation of that Latin, with which you are all doubtless 
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familiar, but the translation we give that, suggested by 
Governor Bulkeley, is " That he who has paid our bills so 
far will get us home. '* [Long and continued applause 
and laughter.] 

Gentlemen, to all who are residents of Connecticut, or 
all who have been, I might say — for they never forget 
that old state — eulogies on Governor Bulkeley now-a-days 
are quite an old story. Yet it seems to me that I can 
say, speaking for this little band of pilgrims, that we who 
live in Connecticut at the present time believe that in the 
history of that grand state there are three governors who 
will stand out prominently in all the magnificence of indi- 
viduality of character, who have left their imprint upon the 
history of the state, and who are venerated by all, irrespec- 
tive of party. One of course you will all recognize as Jon- 
athan Trumbull, our Colonial war governor. The other is 
William A. Buckingham, a man who is known and re- 
spected all over this country, and who ranks with Morton 
and the other war governors, and the other I can say with- 
out exageration is he who in a crisis in our history, such as 
has not occured in two hundred and fifty years, anq prob- 
ably will not occur again in such a lapse of time, has defen- 
ded the credit of the state, has upheld its laws, and has 
made Connecticut that splendid example of firm, true, 
loyal and patriotic government, and I allude to Morgan 
G. Bulkeley. [Long and continued applause.] 

Now gentlemen, I am not insured in any company. 

The Toast Master — Well, we have the doctor here 
and he will examine you now. 

Mr. Porter, continuing : I want to say that I am a 
very bad case physically and a very bad case financially. 
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I run a republican paper which is honest, and the only 
kind, of papers which make money are the lying sheets. 
Now please do not give me away, at which hotel I am 
staying. I do not say that I am going to insure to-mor- 
row, but I do want to say that after I have heard some of 
these orators, and I understand you are all orators,, 
[laughter] when they come to spend a few days or a few 
weeks in my office at Hartford, that the first company 
which shall have my honest consideration is the ^tna 
Life Insurance Company. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, I am perfectly aware that I am 
only one called upon, and there are other orators of this 
little band who are to follow and it would not do for me 
to take up too much of their time. But without any flat- 
tering, without any exageration, I may say that I have 
been greatly impressed with the thoughtfulness and clear- 
ness and soundness with which your ideas have been ex- 
pressed, and it seems to me that character is what always 
tells. All of you who were up in Minneapolis in that 
great convention saw the wonderful ovation which was 
given to the man who certainly in some respects at least 
is the greatest American statesmen — Mr. Blaine. [Three 
cheers were called for and given to James G. Blaine.] 

And also all of you, whether Blaine men or not to 
begin with, had the pleasure of knowing of the nomina- 
tion of a man who certainly has given an administration 
which for ability and cleanness has never been surpassed 
in the history of our county — Benjamin Harrison. 
[Three cheers were given for Benjamin Harrison.] 

But gentlemen, it seemed to me that the hero of that 
occasion, a man whom we venerated, and through our 
eyes the whole country venerated, most of all, was Major 
McKinley, or Governor, as he now is, and possible Presi- 
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dent to be. [Three cheers and the tiger for Major Mc* 
Kinley.] 

Mr. Porter — And just one word as to why. In my 
opinion, not simply because he is master of that most 
intricate subject, the tariff, for men differ upon that sub- 
ject in principle and in detail, but because we all know 
that Governor McKinley has been true to himself, true to 
his party and trtie to the country. [Long applause.] 

Gov. BULKELEY — Before anybody else speaks let us 
give three cheers for the next president of the United 
States, whether he is nominated at Minneapolis or Chi- 
cago. [Three cheers.] 

Mr. Page was called for. 

Gov. BuLKELEY — Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of in- 
troducing to you a representative of the General Assem- 
bly, Allan W. Page. 

Mr. Page was greeted with applause and spoke as 
follows : 

Mr. Ckatrmany or Mr. President: Not being here at 
the time this meeting was organized, I am not correctly 
informed as to what the title of the presiding officer is, 
and I labor somewhat under a disadvantage of having 
prepared a very nice speech, but having been appointed 
on a committee to bring in here for your edification a 
possible president of the United States, who was called 
upon on very short notice, I had to loan him the speech 
which I intended to make. [Long laughter and applause.] 
However, judging from the last proposition which was 
made by the distinguished governor of Connecticut, and 
the no less distinguished business men of the JEtm, Life 
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Insurance Company, when he proposed that we give 
three cheers for the next president of the United States, 
no matter whether he had been nominated at Minne- 
apolis or should be nominated at Chicago, it seemed to 
me that the number of individuals rising and the cheers 
of this gathering for the next president, that he might be 
nominated at Chicago, with the emphasis upon the Chi- 
cago, and it received the greatest amount of applause. 
So, gentlemen, while I have had the pleasure and do have 
the pleasure of being associated with this band of pil- 
grims from Connecticut, who — or most of them — are Re- 
publicans — I perhaps on this occasion should disagree with 
them, if politics were to be debated ; I should perhaps 
say something concerning the greatest of model govern- 
ment, the benefits of tariff reform that would be given to 
the country should the nominee at Chicago be successful 
rather than the nominee at Minneapolis. But, gentle- 
men, we have been invited here not to a political gather- 
ing, but to a business gathering in which we, while we 
are neither agents nor representatives of the ^Ctna Life 
Insurance Company, yet take the pleasure in joining with 
you in paying a tribute, not to the governor of Connecti- 
cut, but to the president of one of the most magnificent 
corporations within our commonwealth — the -^tna Life 
Insurance Company. [Long applause.] 

I am not going to say as my friend Porter said, that 
** I am not insured in any company, " because I recognize 
first that if there is any band of individuals within this or 
any other country who create the greatest amount 
of annoyance and do the GREATEST amount of 
good, it is the agents of the life insurance companies. 
[Laughter.] For one I believe I am already in up almost 
to the limit in ^tna Life. [Applause.] Therefore there 
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is no further chance for you with me, unless you represent 
some other company. But we in Connecticut believe upon 
a careful comparison there is no other company that 
has made any better showing than the ^Etna Life Insur- 
ance Company, and if there is any individual in the 
United States who wants to invest his money, who wants 
to insure his life, there is no institution, be it a sav- 
ings institution, or an insurance company, wherein he 
can both insure and invest to better advantage than in 
the -^tna Life Insurance Company. 

Gentlemen, we are all very grateful for the hospitality 
of the representatives of the yEtna company. We also 
admire the faithful way in which you adhere to your con- 
tracts. Some of us in Connecticut — possibly that is the 
trouble with Mr. Porter — would have been debarred, 
because he could not answer successfully the questions 
when he was called upon to know whether or not he was 
a temperate man.. [Laughter.] I see you gentlemen 
have carried out that idea, and I should advise you all 
not to approach any of the Puritan pilgrims from the 
New England states, for you could not find any of them 
who could pass successfully the examination and answer 
those questions honestly. [Laughter and applause.] 

But, gentlemen, again we join with you most heartily 
in paying this tribute to a business man, who is not only 
one of the foremost representatives of Connecticut in a 
political sense, but in a business sense, the distinguished 
governor of Connecticut, and the president of the ^tna 
Life Insurance Company, Morgan G. Bulkeley. [Long 
applause.] 

The Toast Master— We would like to hear from Mr. 
Patrick McGovern, if he is here. 
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[Cries of *' McGovern, McGovern."] 

A Voice — He is not here. 

The Toast Master — Then we will end up our exer- 
cises by a speech from Mr. Plimpton, if he will favor us. 

Mr. Plimpton's name was applauded liberally, and he 
spoke as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen — I am thankful for the 
honor of having been called upon by your President for 
a speech at such an intelligent gathering as this ; but I 
want to have you understand that I am old, I have not 
that versatility that is necessary, and there are so many 
subjects that swell up in my brain that I cannot confine 
myself to any particular topic. [Laughter and applause.] 

Since I left the home of your honored president — 
which is my own home — and I am very thankful to say so, 
because I like to be near such a man, and I have been 
near him ever since we left home. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

As one man termed it I have been his under-study, in 
other words, an alternate, and I have been right with him 
— that is most of the time with him. I have almost slept 
with him — slept in the same room last night with him, 
and we had a good time. [Laughter.] 

Gov. BuLKELEY — And you were a regular music-box 
all night. 

Mr. Plimpton — Since we have left home we have had 
inspiration enough to inspire any man to make a great 
speech. [Laughter and applause.] But I lack brains 
somewhat. 
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We have had a glorious trip out here from Hartford to 
Minneapolis and back. We have had party politics, and 
patriotism, Blaine, McKinley, Harrison and Reid — we 
have had all those things to think of, and the visit to your 
grand preparation for the great World's Fair, the greatest 
the world will ever see. [Long applause.] You gave us 
an opportunity that we hardly expected to realize or 
have the pleasure of enjoying. 

However, the great topic here seems to be insurance ; 
insurance of lives for the benefit of widows and orphans. 
[Laughter,] A humane work, an unselfish work — you are 
all doing it for the sake of doing it and nothing more. 
["Laughter.] I see these beaming countenances here full 
of sympathy for the poor widow and orphan. I can see 
that right in the countenances of you gentlemen here, and 
you are making your personal appeals to a man for the 
benefit of his wife when he is gone in a manner as to 
make him cry, and if he don*t cry you will help him out 
by crying yourself. [Long laughter.] Create sympathy 
for you and he will give you a policy right away. 

Now it won't do to inject politics into an assembly like 
this. You are perhaps of different political opinions, no 
doubt. There are here Republicans, Democrats and 
Farmer Alliance men no doubt — 

A Voice — And Prohibition. (Laughter.) 
Another Voice — Mugwumps. 

Mr. Plimpton — I don't know about that. I have a 
sort of distant notion, however, that there are some of you 
prohibitionists. [Laughter.] I don't know what gave me 
that idea. [ Renewed laughter.] Perhaps it was this 
glorious drink that nature affords — this manufactured 
water. Now, gentlemen, I appeal to you all—- 
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A Voice — For a drink. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Plimpton — Bear with me a moment. I appeal 
to you all who are so deeply interested in insurance mat- 
ters, work, work hard, get all the lives insured you pos- 
sibly can, by letter, by circular, by personal appeals or 
otherwise, for every letter that you send, every circular 
you send, every policy you issue is covered with an enve- 
lope. [Long laughter.] Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Gov. BULKELEV — I wish to say, as we are about to ad- 
journ, that if the pilgrims will meet me down stairs in the 
reading room for a few moments, we will arrange together 
for our trip home, 

A Voice : We will be with you. 
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The Chairman — Well, gentlemen, if we expect to write 
thirty millions this year we must get down to business on 
time. This meeting, I believe, was called for nine o*clock. 
I had the pleasure of being here at seven minutes of nine. 

I am under many obligations for the honor of presid- 
ing at this meeting. I regard it as one of the important 
gatherings for the company, and to be called upon to pre- 
side where so many honorable gentlemen have met for 
the purpose of discussing the best methods of obtaining 
business for the best company on earth is a very high 
high honor, indeed. [Applause.] 

I presume I have been called upon to preside for the 
reason that this meeting is held at my suggestion. When 
I learned that Governor Bulkeley, the president of the 
company, was to visit Minneapolis at the head of the 
delegation of his state to the national convention, I wrote 

and asked him to meet the agents of the North Star 
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State while in Minnesota. I also wrote a letter to Mr. 
Webster, after having been notified of this meeting, sug- 
gesting the fact that we ought to derive some profit from 
a meeting of the agents. I have his answer, and I will 
read it : 

B. F. Stakly General Agents St. Pauly Minn, 

Dear Sir: — In reply to yours of the 29th would say, I 
have no doubt that Mr. Bulkeley can best attend a meet- 
ing of your agents on Saturday, the i ith. Your sugges- 
tion that the agents at Chicago discuss " The best methods 
of obtaining business '* is a good one, and I will write to 
those having it in charge advising such a course. With 

best wishes, I remain. 

Yours truly, 

J. C. Webster, 

Vice-President, 

That is the reason, gentlemen, that I am presiding. 

I have received a circular from the managers here, and 
a communication stating that this meeting would be 
called upon to discuss it. It pertains to the Limited Pay- 
ment Terminal Endowment plan. 

Now, I want to say that I would not give three cents a 
thousand for that circular. From this you will under- 
stand what I think of it. There is too much of it. You 
find an agent that talks too much, and you will find a 
man with his face towards the poor-house. So far as 
commissions are concerned. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to talk a man in and talk him out, and that is the 
reason that so many agents make failures. If that circu- 
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lar contained only that page [indicating the first page], 
the distinctive feature, I would say it would be a good 
one. But every word of it, after the first page, is too 
much. My experience is that an agent who goes out 
loaded with leaflets, and everything of that kind, comes 
back empty-handed as to applications. I pay the largest 
brokerage, the largest commission to a man that does not 
take with him anything except applications, a rate book 
and sample policies, and I believe that is the way to get 
business. If an agent will take a rate book, and a sample 
of the policy that he desires to sell, and an application, he 
will succeed. Without that, he is a failure. That is all 
I desire to say in opening the discussion. 

I have the pleasure of calling on the Assistant Mana- 
ger, Mr. Keene, of Peoria. 

He does not seem to be here, and while we are waiting 
for him, I take very great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Merrill, Superintendent of Agencies. We will hear from 
him. 

Mr. Merrill spoke as follows : 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen: 

I do not understand why Mr. Stahl should single me 
out to open the discussion of a subject with which you are 
all so familiar. However, I am glad to meet you all here 
to-day, and I bring with me the best wishes of the officers, 
and others at the Home office, who are unable to be 
present on this occasion. As I left the office they said, 
"Remember us kindly to all the managers and agents, and 
especially to Mr. Stahl, the gentleman who always closes 
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his letter with a God bless you, and pray for me, and if 
the Lord is willing we are going to write $225,000 new 
business this month, and I want you to pray for me.** 
They have often inquired why Mr. Stahl used these ex. 
pressions in dictating letters (laughter), and whether he 
was as spiritually minded as his correspondence would in- 
dicate. I told them I could not say positively, but was 
satisfied that he was a good man ; that he loved his wife 
and child ; also, that he got up early in the morning and 
was an incessant worker, so I thought he must be a Chris- 
tian. 

Mr. Stahl — You tell them I am a Democrat. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Merrill (continuing) — Now in regard to the ques- 
tion before the meeting to-day. There is a great deal in 
what Mr. Stahl says. 

I think it is the experience of almost every solicitor, 
especially in the large cities, that when he calls on a 
gentleman to solicit insurance that man will say " Leave 
me a statement of what it will cost for $5,000 or $20,000,** 
as the case may be, " and I will look over the figures and 
give you an answer. ** 

The companies which are writing the most business 
have allowed their agents to furnish estimates, showing 
large profits for the insured at the end of a certain ton- 
tine period. While these figures have been most decep- 
tive, and the estimated profits cannot be realized, we 
must confess these companies have written an enormous 
business. 

We believe in presenting facts not estimates, but there 
has been a great demand for a circular illustrating the cost 
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of insurance, and to satisfy this demand the " limited pay- 
ment terminal endowment circular *' was gotten up. I 
have spent considerable time myself in the preparation of 
this circular, No. 196, an illustration of a policy for $10,000 
at all ages. The circular has had a large circulation, and 
the plan of insurance has become immensely popular. A 
few weeks since we received a letter from Mr. Kempshall 
asking if the circular 196 could not be revised and the 
figures left blank, so that it could be filled in for any 
amount and for any age. The result was a revision of 
the circular which you have seen, No. 196^. 

We think this revised edition will prove very satisfac- 
tory when the agents become better acquainted with it. 
It is possible, however, that some other changes might 
be made which would improve it. If so, the Home Office 
would be willing to make any change, provided it did not 
conflict with the terms of the policy. 

Our new policy under the " elective endowment an- 
nuity plan,'* the rates for which you have received to-day, 
will be ready within a few days. In presenting this plan 
you will be furnished with a similar circular to 196J, with 
which you can give a statement showing the age, amount 
of insurance and cost of policy ; the paid up, extension 
and cash values. I think you will find the circular very 
useful and the plan very popular. 

There has been a great demand during the past year or 
eighteen months for an " annuity '' policy. In soliciting 
insurance you will .find many men who have children, or a 
wife, or mother who they wish to provide for, but do not 
like the idea of leaving them a large amount of money to 
invest ; the care of which might be intrusted to some un- 
reliable person and be lost. The annuity features of this 
new policy will cover all contingencies of this kind, and 
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give the dependent ones a fixed and sure annual income. 
I trust this " Annuity ** policy will meet with your favor 
and our agents will take special pains to bring the plan to 
the front, and write as large an amount of business under 
it as they have under the " limited payment terminal en- 
dowment plan/* 

The Chairman — Mr. Keene is now here, and we will 
hear from him. 

Mr. Keene, you were called for before, but we filled in 
the time by having Mr. Merrill talk to us. 

Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. 
J. E. Keene, of Peoria. 

Mr. Keene spoke as follows : 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen : This being unexpected, 
I am at a loss to know what to talk about. 

The Chairman — We are trying to get at the best way 
of obtaining business. 

Mr. Keene — I want to say, by way of a notice, that 
the time for taking a drive to the park has been changed 
from 12 o'clock to i o'clock, in order that everyone may 
get lunch before starting. We will start from the Audi- 
torium. Please remember that we start promptly at 
I o'clock. 

Mr. Chairman, I must confess that I feel quite at 
home here this morning in a general meeting like this, in- 
asmuch as I am somewhat familiar with Methodist class 
meetings. 

The Chairman — I have been there myself. 
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Mr. Keene — I understand you have, and I presume 
that is one of the reasons you were appointed chairman 
of this meeting. 

I am willing to be considered the John of that noted 
triumvirate who witnessed the Transfiguration, and say I 
feel ** it is good to be here.*' From what my eyes have 
seen and my heart has already felt in coming in contact 
with these -^tna representatives, I am inclined to say 
that I would like to build here a tabernacle such as 
brothers Mason and Lynas have, and remain here forever. 
But when I remember that the gold in the rocks is not 
obtained by sitting under the shade-trees, and the jewels 
in the waters are not secured by inactivity, then I give 
up the idea of remaining in this enchanting city and am 
ready to go out and do again the work we have been 
doing in the past, and, if possible, even better than ever 
before. 

It is with the life insurance business, to my thinking, 
like any other business. The man honors the profession, 
rather than the profession honoring the man. I believe 
if we make the life insurance work what we ought to make 
it, and cause it to occupy the position in the estimation 
of the public it ought to occupy in consideration of its 
intrinsic worth, we will make it so by the character of 
the men who have to do with it ; and for that reason it 
ought to be the first consideration on the part of every 
man engaged in this work to feel that absolute veracity, 
uprightness of character, strict integrity are essential 
characteristics of the life insurance agent. Add to these 
tact and perseverance, and he will succeed and honor his 
calling and, in turn, his calling will honor and duly com- 
pensate him. 

As to how we are to obtain the best results, I would 
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say, to my thinking, the immediate contact of the agent 
with the persons to be insured is the desideratum — about 
the only thing, to use a modern expression, that '* gets 
there. " 

I did not get in in time to hear what Mr. Merrill had to 
say in full. I heard enough, however, to conclude that he 
was talking about one of the circulars relative to the 
Limited Payment Terminal Endowment Policy. 

Mr. Stahl — That's right. 

Mr. Keene — And I presume that the circular has been 
the result of a demand on the part of the agents. I know 
something of the pressure that is brought to bear upon 
the general agents in this direction, and the great cry 
that is coming up for a circular by which estimates can 
be made. But, to my thinking, this will soon pass away. 
I am of the opinion that the greatest amount of work, 
and the best quality of work, will be accomplished by 
personal contact with the men to be insured, and by such 
a knowledge on the part of the agent himself, of the 
different plans of the company, that he can talk to 
them intelligently, that he can throw his personal 
enthusiasm into them, look a man squarely in the 
face, and not only advocate the advantages and desirabil- 
ity of life insurance, but can show him, without reference 
to a manual even — say nothing about a circular — what the 
iEtna Life Insurance Company can do for him, and then 
and there take the man's application, and leave little or 
nothing for him to figure over after the agent is gone. 
[Applause.] 

In my first experience as a solicitor, I felt it was neces- 
sary that a large amount of figuring should be done, that 
a number of circulars should be left with the prospective 
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applicant, and I was in the habit of doing as many other 
agents do — leave a lot of matter for him to read, more 
than he could read in a week; and as a rule I lost my 
man. 

The Chairman — That's right. 

Mr. Keene (continuing) — Or even if I did secure his 
application it was contingent upon an examination, and 
when I went back the following day I found him, like the 
Dutchman's flea, in another place. I found that the 
better way was, when leaving my man, to take with 
me everything in the way of a circular and leave 
nothing behind ; in that peculiar way known only to 
a life insurance agent, slip everything into my pocket, in- 
cluding the application, and take the man by the arm and 
walk with him to the examiner and have it concluded 
then and there. [Applause.] I do not believe, gentlemen, 
there is the large demand for estimates some of us 
seem to think there is. I believe we have to do with 
intelligence. I believe that, as a rule, the greater portion 
of the insuring public to-day are men who think for them- 
selves ; and I say that not simply as the result of what I 
have seen in the applications that are coming in and the 
names that are placed upon our books, but the very fact 
that men do insure for the protection of their families, 
is a compliment to the intelligence of those men. And 
hence, I believe that the majority of men who make ap- 
plication for life insurance are above the average in intelli- 
gence, and about all they need is a presentation of the 
facts that can be backed by the best reason — facts in 
connection with finance, the interest, income of the com- 
pany, what it costs to insure a man's life, the average 
mortality, that which is necessary in order to make up the 
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elements of a life insurance premium ; put these facts at 
him and show him that the -^tna Life Insurance Com- 
pany has done as well by its patrons, and can do as well 
as any other company under God's sun, and then you can 
get his application. 

I do not believe that men are demanding estimates, or 
even if they are, and agents of other companies are giving 
them, I believe that the reaction is coming and is now 
here [applause], and those companies which base their 
conclusions on solid facts must take the front rank in the 
great insurance army [applause], and the " Old -^tna" 
will be in the lead. [Long applause.] 

Mr. BoARMAN of Springfield — Mr. Chairtnan: Before 
this meeting adjourns, I have a suggestion to make, and 
I would like to submit it to the agents here and ask them 
whether they have the same experience in the field of life 
insurance that I have. I am frequently told by people 
who do not make a study of life insurance, that all the 
fine things that I say about my company are said by the 
agents of every other company. They say, " I don't 
believe any of you." Now, I would suggest that before 
this meeting adjourns that we have a picture of this con- 
vention taken as a body, and I would like, when I go out 
to my home, to hang that up in my office, and the first 
one that told me that he doesn't believe what we say I 
would like to take him by the arm and show him this 
plcttrre, andask him if he wouldn't believe such a body 
of men as that. I think it would be a help to us in our 
business. Before we adjourn to-day we can name an hour 
when we can have the picture taken, and have our presi- 
dent the central figure. 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, I have the name of Mr. 
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Roseberry, who will now address you. I take pleasure in 
introducing Mr. Roseberry, of Peoria. [Applause.] 
Mr. Roseberry spoke as follows : 

Gentlemen : I am at a perfect loss to know why I am 
called upon to address this meeting, for there are so many 
others here who have been in the life insurance work much 
longer than I, and who are better able to talk understand- 
ingly and entertainingly upon the subject. 

However, I can say this, that I am, with every one pres- 
ent, interested in insurance and in desiring to know the 
best methods of obtaining business, because that is what 
we go into the field after. It is not for fun, nor for fame, 
nor for honor, but for business, that we go there. Now, 
if we can settle the question in our minds here by deter- 
mining upon the best methods of securing that business, 
we go from here better prepared to do our work than we 
were before we came. I am sure that we enjoy the asso- 
ciation of each other and the cordiality that has been 
extended here, and I know we will derive great benefit 
from this gathering. There have been three or four 
addresses already on this question of the best methods 
of securing business, and it will result in an advantage 
to us to discuss some of these questions that we have to 
meet, and, among others, this estimating of other com- 
panies. 

I have found more difficulty in closing my man in the 
field by these estimates that had been left by what are 
called tontine companies — estimates that were delusive 
and deceptive, and that we, as honorable ^tna agents, 
would not place in a man's hands. Yet these men believe 
some of the representations made to them, and they are 
led to believe that those results will be attained. Our 
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estimates or figures that are furnished by the company are 
not so large ; consequently, there is a disposition on the 
part of the men to put us aside at once. So I have 
found many times that it would be impossible, as Mr. 
Keene has said, to close my man then and there because 
of the favorable opinion or impression that he had 
formed from estimates left by other companies. Yet, 
I believe, as has been said, that the tide is turning. 

People are. becoming better educated at large on the 
subject of insurance. They are coming to look at the 
facts of life insurance squarely in the face, as they do any 
other business matter ; and their desire to obtain cold 
facts, when they have ascertained that these estimates are 
delusive and deceptive, inclines them to place their busi- 
ness with a company that incorporates all that it promises 
them in the contract. When I can convince a man that 
our contract contains all that we promise him> that the 
contracts offered him by these estimates contain nothing 
that is not in there, then we are in a fair way to secure 
his business. At least, that is my experience. 

However, I think there are a great many out of the 
one hundred and twenty-five men here who are better 
able to speak on the subject of the best methods of 
obaining business, or anything else, than I. 

I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of 
introducing Capt. Dominy, of Chicago, who will address 
you on the subject of the best methods of obtaining busi- 
ness. 

Gentlemen, the Captain is able, and you may look for 
something good. 
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Captain Dominy spoke as follows : 

Mr, President and Gentlemen: I am a little surprised 
at being called to address a body of insurance men on the 
subject of the best way to get business. I don't know 
what you have been talking about, or what to say myself ; 
but I can always find something to say on the subject of 
life insurance. I understand the question here this morn- 
ing is how to obtain business. I think it is a very simple 
question. Give the agents more commissions. Give 
them more pay. Give the agents the first year's premium 
and the -^tna can't write the policies half as fast as 
they will send in the applications. [Applause and laugh- 
ter.] I believe, and every man who works for any com- 
pany must know that the more money you give a man, 
if he is an honest man, the harder he works. The less 
money you give him the more he will lag. I find one 
of the greatest troubles in the life insurance business is to 
keep up with the men that are going to do business for 
nothing. They make estimates of expectations, from 
past experiences ; but they have no past experience, if 
they had they could not put it into the policy. Now, 
what the people want is square contracts. You can't 
work expectations on any man who has brains. He wants 
to know just what he is going to get, and when he is go- 
ing to get it, all the time. I have been out in the coun- 
try and worked life insurance, and I know it is a hard job. 
You can go and talk to a man until he sheds tears ; talk 
to him about his widow and the poor-house, and make 
him shed more tears, but he will turn around and tell you 
I am not that fellow, I have got enough for my family 
anyway. I find the best argument you can use is to show 
what a man is going to get himself, and have it right in 
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his contract. I am a great believer in that kind of insur- 
ance. If you can convince a man that he is going to get 
just what his contract calls for, and when he will get it, he 
listens and talks with you. But you go to work and tell 
that man we expect, by the experience of years gone by, to 
pay you back some money, providing the company earns 
it, he will tell you, " I don*t care to take chances. I 
would rather go into a Building and Loan Association.'* 
That is the way they talk where I go. And I believe 
this is true; you have to pass a law that men shan't give 
away commissions. It is gotten so a man who is honest 
don't have much show, because half of the companies 
give away commissions. Now, the old ^tna you know, 
is an old fogy company ; she stands on the solid rock, and 
if she gives away half of the commissions there is not 
much left. [Laughter.] We are not that kind of a com- 
pany. We do not do a tontine business. 

The Chairman — And if the company finds out that a 
man gives away his commissions, he is removed. 

Mr. DOMINY — Our company says we don't intend to 
do business in that way. W^e want a man to do a square 
business. So a man is between two fires, the ^tna on 
one side and the Tontine on the other. It puts us in 
pretty close quarters to get business sometimes. I have 
been working life insurance now in my way for twenty-two 
years. I recollect how we used to work it, and know how we 
work it now, and I am sorry to say to-day gentlemen, 
that there is a great deal of deception used in life insur- 
ance. I tell you that. when you find a man with a twenty- 
year life policy bought as an endowment policy, and when 
you get a company that takes real estate mortgages for 
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the premiums, I don't know how you are going to com- 
pete with that. Now, I beHeve the way to do a good 
regular business is to go around about every sixty or 
ninety days, and tell men the God's truth. I don't get quite 
so much business at first, but by and by I do. When I 
go back they always shake hands with me. Make no es- 
timates. Make positive contracts. I believe that is the 
way to get business. I know it has been most successful 
with me, and when I go back I am always welcome. I 
never go where I can't go a second time. Now, I am 
sorry you called on me, for I want to hear everybody else 
talk. I thank you. 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of 
introducing Mr. Weis, of Peoria, who will address you. 
Mr. Weis spoke as follows : 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen of the u^tna Life : You 
will have to excuse me this morning as I am troubled 
with a severe headache. I am not a speech-maker any- 
way, but Mr. Keene says tell us a story and that will do 
just as well. So I will give you a little incident that 
occurred with me in insurance work that was rather 
novel. I went into a certain town in this State, where I 
had been working for some time, and written up quite a 
number of risks. On my second trip back, I called in 
to see the examiner, and was sitting there smoking a 
cigar ; it was a pretty hot day, and I didn't feel like work- 
ing anyway, and I said to him, " Doctor, can't you put 
me on track of some one that 1 can write pretty easy ? 
It is too hot to work hard to-day." Well, he says, "There 
is an insurance agent here for every house in the town; 
I guess every man in town is insured." " No, no; " he 
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says, "There is one that is not insured, right over 
there." I asked " Where ? " " Right over at the corner," 
he replied. I looked out and I thought he was kind of 
making sport of me. I saw an old fellow there with a 
pair of brown overhauls on, one leg rolled up, and one 
suspender hanging down, and an old hickory shirt on, with 
his hands down in his pockets, he had an old slouch hat 
on, and a clay pipe in his mouth. Now, he says, 
" You may laugh, but I mean business." He says, '' That 
fellow is one of the best risks in this town, and he is well 
off and able to carry a good policy." But, he says, " If I 
should tell that man you were an insurance man, there 
would be a fight in a minute." He says, " That man lays 
awake at night to hate insurance men." And, by the 
way, he will be in here in a few minutes ; he never 
comes down town without coming in to see me." So 
pretty soon he says, " Here, he is coming and I will in- 
troduce you, but not as an insurance man, because if I 
do he will insult you sure, and then there will be a fight." 
I said to him, ** Doctor, I will pledge you my word that if 
you introduce me to this man as an insurance man that I 
will take all he gives me, and I won't say anything." I 
didn't know what I had bargained for, and little knew 
what was coming. Pretty soon he came in ; he is a 
Scotchman. ** Good morning. Doctor." "Good morn- 
ing, Uncle John." " Mr. , let me make you ac- 
quainted with my friend, Mr. Weis." " Wall, Mr. Weis, I 
am glad to see you, sir. How do you do, sir." The 
doctor then said, " Mr. Weis is—" " Well," he says, " Mr. 
Weis is what? " " He is an insurance man," replied the 
doctor. " An insurance man ? " ** Doctor, what did I 
ever do to you ? Don't you know me well enough 
not introduce me to a thief and a robber." He says. 
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** If that man had his just deserts he would be in Joliet 
looking out of the bars. They ought not be allowed to 
run around loose to stand men up in the dark and take 
their pookit-bukes. They are a set of highway robbers 
and thieves, and their companies, too, and it ought not 
be allowed." Then he sat down on a chair and turned 
his back right to me and commenced to give it to 
me, and I cannot tell you the one hundredth part of all 
he said. Well, I sat there but I was feeling a little hot 
under the collar. I was trying to look pleasant, but I 
commenced to boil, and the doctor sat where he was fac- 
ing me, looking past this old man, and every once and a 
while he would catch my eye, and he would come this 
(winking). Well, I had to take my medicine. And when 
an opportune time came I broke in, " I judge by your 
brogue you are a Scotchman." **How do you know any- 
thing about the brogue, young mon ? " I said, " I ought 
to, I am a Scotchman myself." " You are a what ? " said he. 
" I am a Scotchman," said I. ** Where did you get your 
Scotch from ? " " From my mother, where do you sup- 
pose ? " '* Who was your mother, pray? " " A lady, sir." 
^' What was her name ? " ** Lindsey." " Lindsey ! I say, 
young man, put your hand there ; my wife is a Lindsey." 
He says, " tell me now, I begin now to see the Scotch 
blood in your face, but how did you come to depart from 
the teachings of your father and mother?" I says, 
"If you are a Scotchman, you know that I, as a 
Scotchman, have as good a right to my opinion as 
anybody else, and I believe I am following an honest 
calling. You may call it what you please. I little care." 
'' Ha, ha. Look at the Scotch blood there," he says, "it is 
commencing to work out, isn't it?" Well, the old fellow 
must have thought by that time that it was a job put 
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up on him by the doctor and myself. He wheeled his 
chair around and commenced to recite Scotch poetry. 
Now, thinks I, if I make a mistake I am done for, I had 
better go a little slow, and by and by he struck one verse 
that I was sure of. I says, ** Bobby Burns." He says, 
" Yes. sir, Bobby Burns." Then I thought if I could get 
him to ask me my age, I would give him the only 

Scotch verse I ever recited. I says, " Mr. , how 

old a man are you?" " Well, sir," says he, " I am fifty- 
three, and how old might you be?" "I said: 

'* Pve seen yon weary winter sun 

Full forty times return ; 
And every time has added proofs 

That mon was made to mourn." 

He says, " Put her there now ; I know you are a 
Scotchman." 

Well, after talking a while, he says, ** Well, young 
man, how long are you going to be in the city ? " 
I says, " A couple of days." " Now," he says, " I would 
like to have you call at my house, the mistress would be 

glad to see you." I says, " All right, Mr. , 

I would be glad to call." As he got up to go out, 
I said to him, " I thought that you were a Scotch 
man? " He says, " I am." " I don't believe it, sir. I 
don't believe that you have got one drop of Scotch blood 
in your body." "Why?" ** Because, sir, a Scotchman 
never treats another Scotchman as you have treated me." 
He took off his old hat, dropped his head, and says, 
" Mr. Weis, I beg your pardon." " Now, sir, I believe 
you are a Scotchman, and I will call and see you." 

After he went out, I looked at the doctor, and his 
eyes were like a pair of saucers. *' Well," he says, " I 
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didn't think that you would ever be able to hold your 
temper through it." Then he says: '* Are you going to 
call on him ? " I replied " Certainly, I am going to call on 
him, and I am going to write him up." "Well," says he, 
" Br sure and call." Well, the doctor told me where he 
lived, and said : " You will find he has got a very nice 
home." The old man was a rough looking fellow, just as 
rough as any man I ever saw, but he had a nice home, 
and the doctor says : " When you go, go to the side 
door or the back door ; the old man always sits in the 
kitchen." So when I got to the gate, he was sitting in 
the window and he saw me coming, and he came to the 
door. Then he says : " Mother, come here and look at 
him ; here comes the Scotch lad." I went in. She was 
a motherly-looking old woman, and he introduced me to 
her. She grabbed hold of me, took my hat and shook 
me by the hand, and she says : " I am very glad to see. 
you," and she said she understood my mother was ai 
Lindsay, and he says : " Yes, yes, and she came fronk 
the south of Ayre, Scotland and settled in Lancaster,^ 
Pennsylvania." I says " yes, she came from Lancaster,^ 
Pa.," but I didn't say anything about the Scotch part,,, 
for it was too far back for me to know what part of Scot- 
land her ancestors had come from. After talking awhile,, 
he says : *^ I would like to show you through my house,"' 
and after I had been there a spell, he says : " Do youi 
ever bring your Mrs. with you?" I says, " No sir."' 
" The next time you come, bring the Mrs. with you, and! 
stay two or three weeks. There is your room, and it 
won't cost you a cent." I thanked him and we went out 
into the kitchen again, and he handed me a cigar — he 
kept some in the house, although he preferred his old pipe. 
And then he said to me : " Now, young man, about 
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how much would two thousand of that stuff cost me ? '* 
I says — I tried to be very famiHar — " Uncle John, I am 
not after the Scotchman, I am after the Yankees." *^Ah, 
coom now, none o' your Scotch jokes. Haven't you got 
your price-list with you ? " I said I had. " Now, tell 
me how much it will cost me." Well," I replied, taking 
out my manual, " it will cost you $110.28." He says: 
** Very good, I am going to insure my life." And I 
wrote him up and he paid me for it, but I could not 
make him understand anything about dividends. He 
says: ** I don't care anything about dividends. What 
I know is, that if I gives the $110.28, and if I die you 
gives my wife $2,000 ? " '' Yes." " All right." 

The next year, or the second, when he come to pay 
his premium, of course he found " premium, less dividend, 
so much. Balance due, so much." He sent in the 
$110.28 and they sent a check back for the dividend. 
He carried the check around for some time in his pocket, 
and finally he says to one of his friends : '' Now, there is 
the kind of a company to insure your life in ; they are 
all thieves and robbers except this old Scotch ^Etna, 
and every time you pays your policy, they makes you 
a present." [Laughter and applause.] 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of 
introducing Mr. Dexheimer. 

Mr. Dexheimer spoke as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : I thank you very much 
for the distinguished honor of calling upon me, but I 
assure you that it is embarrassing for me to offer any ad- 
vice or suggestions to men who have, perhaps, devoted 
the most of their entire life to life insurance. But w^hen, 
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eight years ago, I had the pleasure of associating myself 
with Mr. Lynas, I became very strongly imbued with the 
idea of life insurance. I knew nothing about it any 
more than ordinary people did who seek insurance for 
their families in case they should be called from them. I 
took up this study of life insurance in order to under- 
stand it sufficiently to be able to make a proper presenta- 
tion of it. The first experience I had was coming in 
contact with some of our conservative Milwaukee citi- 
zens, who religiously believed it to be the duty of all 
good citizens to patronize the Mutual Home Company^ 
which offered great attraction by the semi-tontine features 
applied to its policy contracts, and the estimated results 
made by its agents as an additional inducement to ignore 
other companies. I made up my mind then that there 
was but one of two ways for me to elect in order to se- 
cure business — either to enlarge upon those delusive esti- 
mates and offer larger inducements, or to rely upon the 
superior merits of rny company and its policy contracts. 
I chose the latter, and soon became satisfied that it was 
the better, because all the business we have gained in 
Milwaukee since that time has been gained upon that 
basis, and the .^tna, today, enjoys the confidence of our 
people in a degree that we no longer act on the defensive, 
but instead, are becoming very offensive — indeed to some 
of the field workers of the Mutual Home Company. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

The next thing was, how will I be able to close up the 
policy? I thought the matter over, and made up my 
mind that the only way was to apply that old Roman 
proverb, ** I went, I saw and I conquered.** Now we all 
know the many difficulties to be overcome, and different 
methods to be applied to meet the intelligence and ideas 
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of those who are ready to be insured, and there is where 
the main secret of success lies. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, the study and practical application of our knowl- 
■edge of human nature, a firm and honest conviction in 
the justness of our cause in which we are engaged, and a 
copy of the policy contract of the Old ^tna are the 
most essential requisites to permanent success. 

As I said before, while I consider this a high honor to 
speak to you, yet I feel somewhat embarrassed, and I will 
give way to some one better versed upon the subject 
than I am. I thank you. [Applause.] 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, without any disparage- 
ment on any of you as solicitors, I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing the best solicitor the company has, in the person 
of A. W. Edwards, of Denver. You know all about Mr. 
Edwards. [Applause.] 

Mr. Edwards spoke as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: I did not come here to 
make a speech, but I know our old friend Stahl pretty 
well, and I hardly expected to escape at his hands. I 
don't think I could tell you anything about life insurance 
that all of vou don't know better than I do. I have not 
been very long in the business. I served my apprentice- 
ship with my friend, the Chairman, and he gave me a rate 
book and started me out. Well, I knew something about 
the theory of insurance, but nothing whatever about put- 
ting it in practice, and I felt a good deal like the cooper 
when the old lady brought him a bung hole and asked 
him to build a barrel around it. I had nothing to begin 
with, but I made up my mind to build a barrel as best I 
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could, and I went at it in earnest and I made everybody 
feel that I was intensely earnest for their welfare and also 
for that of the family. 

The Chairman — And yourself. 

Mr. Edwards — Leaving myself out of the question 
entirely. And I believe that one of the most important 
factors for success in the life insurance business is earnest- 
ness. You know we can't succeed in anything unless we 
are in earnest about it, and sticking to it steadily do it. 
There is another very important factor, and that is of 
concentrating all energy upon the man at hand. My 
friend Stahl used to tell the boys stories to make them 
feel good, and I was always too much in earnest in get- 
ting applications, and I put all the power I possessed on ( 
the one thing, getting applications, and some way I got i 
them. I can't tell you how. I can't tell any other man : 
how I did it, but I used to get them. I believe any man i 
who will go out with a good company behind him, as we | 
have, and feel that he is in a business that he can work I 
conscientiously, and that he is doing his fellowmen and 
their family good, if you will go at it in that way, using 
industry and intelligence, tact, perseverance and earnest- 
ness, he is bound to get applications. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. — Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of 
now introducing to you Mr. Crawford, of Northern Mich- 
igan, who will address you. 

Mr. Crawford spoke as follows : 

Mr, Chair 7nan and Gentlemen: I thank you for the 
privilege of being recognized as a speaker, for I believe it 
is an honor, and that is why I thank you for the privilege. 
I have only had a little experience as an ^tna agent, but 
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as the boy said, the more I see of it and know of it, the 
better I like it. If you had asked me two months ago 
what was the greatest life insurance company in the 
world, I would have told you the Northwestern. But if 
you were to ask me to-day, I would tell you the -^tna; 
and I will tell you why : I am working now in the same 
field with the ^Etna where I formerly worked with the 
Northwestern, and I beat them every time. [Applause.] 
I think without any exception our limited payment 
terminal endowment policy is the best life insurance con- 
tract that is offered. [Applause.] 

I don't care to say anything further. I thank you. 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, Mr. E. A. P. Haines, of 
Indianapolis, will address you. 
Mr. Haines spoke as follows : 

Gentlemen : I am quite sure I cannot add anything 
to the remarks that we have listened to with so much 
pleasure this morning, but I want to assure you of my 
appreciation of being called before you, and I want to 
say to you that the -^tna is on top in Indiana. 

The subject of the discussion seems to be how to get 
business, and I was glad to hear our friend from Denver 
say he did not know how he got business. I have been 
trying to answer that question for my own benefit for the 
last three or four years, with very uncertain results, and I 
have concluded that we do not know how to get business 
in a way that we can tell anybody else. Now, if you 
were to say this morning that you expected to meet Mr. 
so and so, whom you had never met before, and didn't 
know anything about him, and you should ask what shall 
I say to him, I would probably say that I would have to 
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know something about Mr. so and so, what sort of an in- 
dividual he was, what he was thinking about, or what he 
was interested in, before intelligent advice could be given 
as to what to say to him. I think the thought embodied 
in there is about all we need to know about soliciting life 
insurance. I am a firm believer in good, straight meth- 
ods as to soliciting life insurance. My experience is that 
no two men can soHcit it the same way. I don't believe, 
however, in comparisons for the reason that it has a ten- 
dency to prejudice a man against insurance in general. 
When we prove conclusively to him from our figures that 
the ^tna is the best company in the world, and that it is 
no higher than the tontine or any other company, and 
in fact its rates are lower than any other company, and 
along comes the agent from some other company, and he 
makes comparisons of his rates and his inducements, and 
it has a tendency to prejudice a man against all insur- 
ance. My personal experience has been that the only 
way to insure a man is to make him thoroughly in love 
with some plan of insurance. If I can make my prospec- 
tive applicant appreciate that the ^Etna Life Insurance 
Company offers a good contract, and he can safely take 
chances of his getting what has been represented to him, 
that is the kind of insurance he wants. I believe for my 
part that the different policies of the ^tna Life Insur- 
ance Company are the best life insurance contracts that 
are offered. I believe that if you get that idea thor- 
oughly in our mind, if we make ourselves thoroughly con- 
versant with what our contracts are, and in the most di- 
rect manner impress those on our applicant, we have very 
little more to do. A man will take a thing if he wants 
it, and the only rule that I know of is to make him 
want it. 
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The Chairman — Gentlemen, we will now hear from 
Mr. D. A. Pierson. 

Mr. Pierson spoke as follows : 

Gentlemen: No two of us are likely to pursue the 
same methods in obtaining business or managing our gen- 
eral agencies. If our chairman, Mr. Stahl, would tell us 
how he has secured agents and has succeeded in building 
up one of the most successful agencies, we would all try 
to adopt his plan ; but I fear if we should press him for 
the secret of his success he would probably say, " Nothing 
succeeds like success," and we would be obliged to fall 
back on our own methods. 

For one, I would be glad to hear from a large number 
of the solicitors, for it is through them that the applica- 
tions come. We would like to know what is in the way 
of a large increase of business during the remainder of 
this year. 

Now, gentlemen, if we cannot agree on the best meth- 
ods of obtaining business, we are as to the solidity of the 
grand old ^Etna, and we can look a man squarely in the 
face and say, we want your application on some one of 
our plans. 

Manager Mason has very kindly prepared a paper de- 
signed to illustrate our " Limited Payment Terminal En- 
dowment Policy,'* which by the way is, in my judgment, 
the best selling policy we have. From what has already 
been said concerning his paper, and the one prepared by 
the company to be used for the same purpose, it is evi- 
dent that we are not agreed as to whether we want it, or, 
in fact, anything but our rate book and application. Per- 
sonally, I am of the opinion that a blank to show the 
several options of the policy is useful arid, at times, nec- 
essary. 
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I hope our meeting will result in good, and that we 
will become acquainted with each other and our honored 
President, and return to our homes determined to do our 
best to increase the business of the ^tna until we reach 
fifty million. 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you an attache of the home office, a gentle- 
man in the loan department, Mr. Patrick McGovern. He 
is not an Irishman — he looks like one, but he is not. 

Mr. McGovern spoke as follows: 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen: I am very glad to meet 
so many representatives of the ^tna Life Insurance Com- 
pany. It is true that I am connected with the home 
office, and from the evidences that I have seen of the 
representatives of the company here, I am satisfied that 
the prosperity of the ^Etna Life is insured with you. I 
did not come here, however, to meet the representatives 
of the ^tna Life, and it is an unexpected pleasure. I 
came on another mission; I came to Minneapolis to wit- 
ness the nomination of a candidate for President and 
Vice-President, and for the time being, Mr. Chairman, 
our Southern friends were too much for us — 

The Chairman — We understand, you wanted Blaine, 
and you didn't get him. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. McGovern (continuing) — I have an invitation, 
Mr. Chairman, to join your party later in the afternoon, 
and I look forward to that with a good deal of pleasure. 

I desire to say to you that the representatives of the 
company for which we work are happy to send you their 
greetings. The governor of the State of Connecticut, 
who is the president of the ^tna Life, and whom we 
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shall meet, is an honored citizen of Connecticut. He de- 
clined the nomination for Vice-President, for we believe 
we have got better things in store for him. He believes 
the most honorable position in the world is to be president 
of the iEtna Life. [Applause.] 

A Voice — Mr. Chairman, I notice Mr. McGovern has 
a very handsome badge on the lapel of his coat, and we 
would like an explanation as to what it means. 

Mr. McGovern — Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am 
pleased with the opportunity of explaining that badge. It 
is a badge which I wear prominently on my coat. The 
first principle of which represents charity — charity which 
does not stand upon the house tops and proclaim to 
whom it extends — the badge of the honored order of Elks. 
We believe in charity, justice, and brotherly love. 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of 
introducing Col. Ford, of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Ford spoke as follows: 

Mr, President and Gentlemen: I thought that I should 
run through this morning without being compelled to inter- 
rupt the flow of wit and wisdom and eloquence that we have 
had here, but it seems the President got my name some- 
where. The question that you have been discussing this 
morning is how to get business. Well, that is rather a difficult 
question to answer. I cannot answer it except by saying,, 
the way to get it is to get it. I recollect once having a 
man on my list for eight years. He was a farmer and a 
store keeper and a general all-around-the-field man. 
Every now and then I would come at him like a bumble- 
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bee does at a window on a hot summer day, I tried him 
in every way possible, and he would always be a little too 
much for me. Well, after I had had him in soak for 
about eight years, one morning I thought I would try 
Mr. Cox — not George B., that some of you may know of, 
but another Cox, Richard M. I jumped into my buggy 
and rode down about eight miles to his store, got there 
at eight o'clock, and soon after I arrived there it began to 
rain. Thought I, this is a good time to try Mr. Cox. 
Said I, " Mr. Cox, I came down to insure your life." 
*' Oh, indeed ?" he said. I walked right around behind 
the counter and took my place at his desk. ** Now," said 
I, ** if a customer comes in here and interrupts you, you 
just go and attend to him, but I will stay here and explain 
this thing to you until you understand it all the way 
through.'' Every now and then some one would come 
in and want a pound of butter and a cake of soap, or 
some nails, or something of that kind, and I would keep 
my pencil right where I had it, and when he would come 
back I would commence right there and go on. About 
one o'clock, after being there for five hours, he said : 
'^Well, you have made that pretty plain, pretty plain." 
And he said : " You have said so much to-day, that I am 
almost afraid now to have you go away without insuring 
me." Well, my application came out very readily. Said 
I, " The only question is, Mr. Cox, as to how much," and 
I commenced writing. I got him for a $400 premium, but 
that is what I call the GLUE-POT SYSTEM. There are men 
that you must apply the glue-pot system to to get them to 
do what they ought to do. There are other men who are 
taken by other means. I remember once going to a place 
that I had not been going to very much, and had but lit- 
tle acquaintance in the town. I went to the. medical 
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examiner ; I had two or three hours to spare, and said I : 
" Dr. Scarce, I come to insure somebody this mornings 
who shall it be?" Well, he said: "Ask me something 
kind of easy. That is pretty hard to tell." Said I : 
" Don't you know sombody that has money and a family, 
and who will probably be a good risk ? " " Oh, yes," he 
said, "there are plenty of them." Said I: "Name one." 
" Why," he said " there is Frank Sprote, he is my next 
door neighbor, I don't believe he is insured, but I don't 
think you can insure him." "Has he money?" "Oh, 
yes, plenty of it." "Got a family?" "Oh, yes, very 
nice family." " Would he be insurable?" "Oh, yes." 
" Where is he ? " " He is at that large drug store over on 
the corner there." I took one of the cards that we used 
that had a comparison of companies on one side and 
blank on the other, and just wrote my name, in my fine 
Italian. hand, and I went in and called on him. Said I, 
" Is Mr. Frank Sprote in?" "That is me." I handed 
him my card. Said I, " I thought I would drop in and 
present the compliments of the -^tna Life Insurance 
Company." He laughed quite heartily. " Life insur- 
ance." He said there has been a man here every day for 
the last four months, representing the Equitable, wanting 
to insure my life. Said I, "that is just what I expected, 
somebody is after you. Now I said the best thing for 
you to do is to take a policy in the -^tna and you will 
get away from him, and you won't be troubled with him 
any more. He laughed again, and he seemed to think 
that would be a pretty good trick, and he turned a card 
over " Equitable $10,000. Premium $1,090.70." " Yours 
is $990.20," said he. " There is $100.50 each year differ- 
ence. In ten years I am gaining a whole premium by 
your company." " Yes." "Well," he said, " I have a lot 
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of prescriptions to make up here. Come back in about 
an hour." " Yes." Just as I went out of the door he said 
" Do you know anybody here in this town ? He began to 
be suspicious that maybe I was there to get his money 
more than anything else. I said " Yes. I know Dr* 
Scarce." " Oh," he said, ** he is my neighbor." Said he^ 
'* Do you know anybody else? " Said I, "There is a man 
here that I know, if he is not dead." I named him. " Oh,, 
yes, he is another neighbor of mine." Well, I came back 
in about an hour, wrote him for a premium of almost 
$500, and by twelve o'clock had him examined, and had 
his check. Well, I found out afterwards that to assure 
himself that he was doing right, he went to see the man 
that I named. Dr. Scarce, to know whether I was the gen- 
uine agent and could be trusted. You have got to get a 
man's confidence. That is the point. You have got to- 
get a man's confidence to do much with him, and the best 
way to do that is to treat him frankly, fairly and honestly. 
Then there is another thing, I have learned by a quar- 
ter of a century's experience that too much talk is not 
the thing, and not the means by which men are convinced 
what they ought to do. Words right to the point are the 
things they want, a fair, straight-forward, logical state- 
ment. I recollect when I was a school-boy pretty well 
grown, the Professor wanted me to write a composition^ 
which, as you know, boys don't like to do. Well, I se- 
lected a great subject — Intellect, talent, and genius, and 
I wrote, and wrote, and wrote, and when I thought I had 
a big speech, I handed it to the Professor, and he took it 
home with him, and he cut out nearly all the pretty parts,, 
and all the poetry was eliminated and most of the things 
that I thought were so smart were cut out. He says 
" write it over." And I wrote it over, and he subjected 
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it to another pruning, and another, and finally it got to 
be pretty passable, but it was not a quarter as much as I 
had at first, but it had come down to the point of ex- 
pressing what thought there was in it in clear, unmistak- 
able terms, and if we are to be successful life insurance 
men we want to combine those three things: Intellect, 
talent, and genius. Intellect is that power by which we 
know. Talent is that power by which we apply what we 
know, but gerius h a spark of the divine flame that raises 
a man above his fellows where he can look down upon 
them and tell them what they ought to know and do. 
( Applause.] 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you Mr. Thomas R. Lynas, who will 
address you. 

Mr. Lynas spoke as follows : 

Gentlemen: You will have the pleasure of hearing me a 
few minutes to-night, and I will not detain you now, ex- 
cept to say that I am very glad indeed to see you all 
here, and the ^tna family is growing, and growing on a 
solid foundation. 

Now just one word, and that is, when you are com- 
peting with other companies, don't fight them on their 
grounds, but fight them on your own. [Applause.] 

I have had the great pleasure of living in Milwaukee 
six years, and I want to state that while Mr. Lynas lived 
in Milwaukee, during six years' competition, the ^tna 
never met any competition on personal ground, but always 
on fair and honorable grounds, and not by misrepresenta- 
tions. Now, while some other companies beat us on 
dividends, as I will admit sometimes they do — take the 
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year 1873 ai^d i^75> ^^^ Northwestern ^hows up great 
dividends on their policies, superior to the ^tna, yet we 
are aware that those identical policies, to-day, on surrender 
values will pay about one-third less than we do, and a 
great many go into this business and surrender their 
policies. They don*t go clear through. We can say to a 
man, " if you stop in the Northwestern you don't get as 
big a paid, up value as you do with us." Therefore I say 
to you, we fight the companies on our own grounds. 
Give the facts of our contract, and then fight them on 
your own ground. 

Mr. Ford, I think, struck the key note of this subject 
when he said, " get the confidence of a man." Now, there 
is great competition going on in this city for a $25,000 
policy. There are five or six general agents after it, and 
I had the pleasure of being introduced to the party prob- 
ably eight or ten days ago. After I had been introduced 
to him I told him I wanted his confidence. ^' You have 
got to trust somebody. Now, don't you think I am 
pretty near the kind of a fellow you want to trust. You 
have to put your confidence in some one. Now, if this 
is not quite right, confer with me. See me before you do 
anything, and I will guarantee to treat you right ; I will 
guarantee to post you," and I finally got his promise that 
he would come to my office before he did anything, and 
consult with me as to what he was going to get from these 
other companies. Now, what we want, as Mr. Ford said, 
is a man's confidence. 

Now, before closing, just let me say this. Let us be 
honest men, hor^^est with ourselves, with our company and 
with the. policy-holders, don't let us say two and two 
makes five, or sell them a Tontine policy for twenty year 
life or twenty year endowment. Tell a man the truth. 
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and go without a risk if you have to lie to get it. I have 
lost risks, but afterwards w^hen the parties found out the 
true conditions of affairs, they have worked for me. I 
know men who have insured in the Mutual Life of New 
York that are working for Lynas to-day. A friend or 
some one asks him something about insurance and they 
say» ** go ^^^ see Lynas; he will do, and his company will 
do just what they say they will. You can count on it." 
I am very glad to see you all gentlemen, and I hope 
you will return to your homes greatly benefitted by having 
been here and strenghtened for the great battle of life 
insurance. [Applause.] 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, it is five minutes of 

eleven and we have five people on the list yet to hear 

from, and I shall have to ask that you limit your remarks 
to not to exceed five minutes. 

I have the pleasure now of introducing Mr. Rodgers, of 

Bailey & Rodgers, Kansas City. 

Mr. Rodgers spoke as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: Our experience is 
less than a year with the vEtna and less than sixty 
months in life insurance, but we do have some experi- 
ences, and we are glad to let you have them. I believe a 
man can take ^tna policies, our two main contracts, and 
hit any man "between the eyes" with either. You can 
take any class of men you meet, and upon any insurance 
proposition you can hit him between the eyes with one 
of these contracts. 

With reference to being able to make a statement that 
shall challenge the attention of a man quickly, about the 
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terminal endowment policies; my experience has been 
this : We say to a man, here is our terminal endowment 
contract, and this is what it will do for you. If you 
leave the surplus with the company, you have a very 
handsome investment. If adversity frowns upon you 
and you have to withdraw, you have the largest cash 
surrender value with the least charge for the cost of car- 
rying the risk. 

Now the point has been brought out about fighting 
another company on our own ground. Now, men, you can 
take the ^tna contract and you can say to a banker, or 
you can say to a lawyer: ** Here is the contract and there 
is not a benefit, nor provision, nor requirement that is not 
in there. It does not refer back to the application, a 
copy of which you have not. It does not refer to a 
copy of some law in some State that you don't know, but 
every line is there." And I have had a lawyer pass upon 
that contract, who has said it was the finest thing he had 
ever seen. Now with reference to the tontine contract. 
I have no objection to tontine insurance itself, but I ob- 
ject to the way it is sold. You can go to a man with 
our proposition, explain it to him, and he wants that 
insurance. It is then with very little difficulty that we 
get him to see the benefits of our terminal endowment 
policy, and that is what he wants. Gentlemen, I thank 
you. 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, I have the pleasure now 
of introducing Mr. Stelle, of St. Louis. 
Mr. Stelle spoke as follows : 

Mr, President and Gentlemen : I did not expect you 
to call on me, because I am such a nervous man, so will 
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have to attribute my views to Mr. Lynas. Twelve years 
ago Mr. Lynas gave me my first insurance lesson, and 
although we have been separated, we have come back 
home to a good solid company. 

Now in regard to the best method of obtaining business, 
my idea is, first, to know what we are talking about, to 
know our contract, to feel ourselves that we know what 
we are talking about, and that it is right, and I think we 
will come very nearly settling the question of obtaining 
business. 

In regard to the terminal endowment policy, as Mr. 
Rodgers says, 1 think it one of the finest contracts we 
have. It has every advantage on earth. It covers life 
insurance, it covers annuity, and it covers endowment, 
and that is all that is required of any insurance policy. 

One thing our agents do not appreciate enough is our 
contract. As Mr. Rodgers has told us, every ^tna policy- 
holder has his full contract before him to refer to at any 
time. 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of 
introducing Mr. Chapman, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Chapman spoke as follows : 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen : I feel a little out of my 
element in addressing a body of insurance men like this. 
I have had only a few years' experience and I know there 
are many here far more able than I am to give sugges- 
tions and instructions, and I have too keen a sense of the 
value of your limited time here to occupy but a small 
portion of it. And another thing, I can*t talk standing 
up. I can only talk when my audience consists of one 
individual, and that individual is interested in life 
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insurance, sitting down somewhere where I can put my 
hand on his knee and get at him. In regard to the maiii 
question under discussion — the best methods of obtaining 
business — I don't think I or any other gentleman here 
can give any formula or pattern for working life insur- 
ance. Could we do that we could turn out successful 
agents in job-lots. Before approaching a man to solicit 
his life insurance, I have always made it a point to ascer- 
tain, so far as possible, what his financial position was, 
what his family relations were ; then in soliciting him I 
have selected and talked with him about that contract, 
and only that contract that I would write my insurance 
under, were I in his position. As the result of this 
course, the business that we obtain is satisfactory to th^ 
applicant. I have heard the expression made by many 
of our agents that our terminal payment endowment 
policy is the best policy in existence — honesty only 
excepted. I don't wholly agree with that. I think there 
are men in certain positions, or whose financial circum- 
stances are such that the renewable term policy would be 
a more desirable contract for them, for a time at least, 
than a terminal endowments 

In our territory we have no use for estimates. They are 
unpopular. The result, I think, of policies that were ob- 
tained by estimates are now apparent, and are very unsatis- 
factory. As soon as you say anything to a man about an 
estimate, you lose his confidence. He has had a little 
experience in that line. I never give a man an estimate. 
If he begins to make any inquiry of me in regard to a 
dividend, I say to him : " Well, I am not a prophet, nor 
the son of a prophet. I have no way of looking into the 
future, as probably did the insurance agents who solicited 
you before. I can't do that. All I can do for you is 
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to show you the standing of my company, and show 
you what my company has done in the past ; then you 
are in as good a position as I to judge of what they can 
do for you in the future/' 

I never leave any figures with a possible applicant that 
I have solicited, other than those that will appear in his 
contract. As good material as I have ever got hold of 
to get an applicant away from a competitor was an esti- 
mate slip that was left with him by a representative 
of a tontine company, stating to the possible appli- 
cant a lot of figures that do not appear in his contract, 
and which he never sees except in the estimate slip. 
I have always found that they had a tendency to do 
away with any confidence he may have in any statement 
that my competitor had made. 

I am very glad to have met the representatives of the 
^tna Life Insurance Company, and I can say for one 
that, as a result of this meeting, we shall return to our 
field of labor very much stimulated, and with a deter- 
mination of exceeding all previous results. [Applause.] 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, I guess Mr. Chapman is 
getting there all right, for I see in here thirty applications 
— $66,100 insurance. 

Mr. Chapman — That is less than a week's work. 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, I now have the pleasure 
of introducing Mr. W. A. Bemis, of Davenport, Iowa. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Bemis spoke as follows: 
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Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : More than thirty-three 
years ago, when I moved from Vermont to Iowa, my 
wife's bachelor uncle, an old steamboat captain, said to 
me one day, " Bemis, I can give you a sure recipe for get- 
ting rich." Well, I was glad to hear it. He says, " You 
know that little Bohemian who has settled over there on 
that quarter section?" "Yes," He says, "Now you 
watch that man. When he plows you plow. When he 
sows oats you sow oats. When he sells his hogs you sell 
hogs. You watch him and follow his example, and in 
twenty years I will guarantee you to be rich." Well, 1 
said, "When his wife takes her station behind the reaper, 
must my wife do the same ? " " Yes." Well, now I think 
that would cost more than it is worth. Just so in life 
insurance. 1 can give you in one word a sure method for 
getting business. I can name one man, and if you follow 
his example you are sure to get business. But I don't 
believe, Mr. Chairman, that I need to call him by name, 
for he is the most notorious solicitor that ever disgraced 
our profession. The question with us should be, not how 
much, but how well, and on that very account 1 am sorry 
to hear so much talk about estimates. For some of us 
mortals are not so conscientious but what if the company 
should furnish estimates, we might use them, as some 
others have used them. I would rather not use estimates, 
for as I said, the question is not how much, but how well, 
in the getting of business. One of our friends here has 
told us what he could do by energy, and has showed us 
how easily he could write his fellow countryman, when 
he had once obtained his confidence. Confidence first. 
When you have a man's confidence and show him that 
you can do him some good, you can write him. I thank 
you. [Applause.] 
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The Chairman — Gentlemen, there was a statement 
made by one of our men from Missouri, suggesting that 
we have a photograph of this meeting of agents. What 
is your pleasure about that? I doji*t know that the gen- 
tleman is here now. It has been moved and seconded, 
that a group picture be taken of the agents here, at some 
hour to-day; to be named by the agents. Any remarks? 

If not, all in favor of the motion say aye ; contrary, no. 

The ayes have it, and the motion prevails. 

We can fix the hour later on. 

I now have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. 
Nason, our senior superintendent of agencies. He is a 
very enthusiastic man on the subject of life insurance. 

Mr. Nason spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: I presume I am called upon to fill the 
same position that a certain organist found himself in. 
He was the local organist, and a noted organist had been 
invited in to play on the occasion of a certain gathering. 
He played most beautifully during the services, and 
naturally created considerable enthusiasm and found 
much favor in the eyes of those who listened to his per- 
formance. But at the close of the services the congrega- 
tion lingered to listen to the postlude, and the local 
organist came to him and said, " Here, this will never do. 
Let me take the seat and I will play them out.'* He 
sat down and played, and they very soon departed. 
[Laughter.] Now, I hope that is not the reason you have 
called me to finish this very pleasant occasion. I want 
to say that I have never seen a body of men together 
who have displayed more enthusiasm upon a subject 
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than on this occasion.. And I am sure that we leave 
here with renewed energy, and that from the force of 
character, from the determination of this body, their en- 
ergies will be devoted to their business, and I know that 
the year 1892 will round up the largest amount of insur- 
ance that has been written for 25 years. [Long Ap- 
plause.] 

So I say I have nothing but congratulations and best 
wishes, and express to you my thanks, Mr. Chairman, for 
calling me up here. So 1 may consider that I have done 
as the local organist did — I have succeeded in playing 
you out. 

The Chairman — Now gentlemen, have you anything 
to say regarding the taking of this group picture ? Why 
not meet here immediately after our return, and have our 
photographs taken then ? I will appoint a committee to 
take charge of the matter: Messrs. Lynas, Kempshall 
and Mason. 

The Chairman — The business we have is not yet 
over. There is more here for all of us to do. We want 
to hear a word or two on a plan of insurance that is going 
to sweep the earth. An elective annuity plan, the lowest 
rate and the largest security in the world. 

I see Mr. Kempshall is here now, and we will be glad 
to hear a few words from him. Gentlemen, I have the 
pleasure of introducing a man who writes more insurance 
than any other man connected with the company, al- 
though he may not be the handsomest man. 

Mr. Kempshall spoke as follows : 
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Gentlemen : I did not think that Mr. Stahl was going 
to shoot me out of the cannon*s mouth in this way, and 
expect me to make a speech. 

I have been busy all the morning in attending to mat- 
ters in connection with the banquet this evening, and I am 
very sorry I could not have been in^attendance during 
the entire proceedings of this meeting. As it is, I have 
only been able to run in as opportunity offered. 

It would have suited me very well to have remained 
silent, for I am entirely unprepared to make an address. 
I can only say that I am somewhat in the position of the 
man whose w^ife died, and when he was told at the funeral 
that he would have to ride to the cemetery in the carriage 
with his mother-in-law, he said : " Well, that is all right, 
gentlemen, I suppose it is the correct and proper thing 
for me to do, but it rather spoils the pleasure of this occa- 
sion for me." [Laughter-and applause.] 

I am very glad to see so many present at this meeting. 
It has no doubt been a pleasant and profitable one to all, 
and it is a regret to me that I have, by force of circum- 
stances, been prevented from more fully participating 
with you. 

Mr. Lynas — Mr. Chairman, before this meeting ad- 
journs I would like to have one or two resolutions passed. 
I believe we want to put ourselves on record, as highly in 
favor of anti-rebate laws, as iEtna agents, and that we 
are highly in favor of condemning rebating, and that we 
support the anti-rebate laws of the different states. [Ap- 
plause.] I offer that as a resolution. 

The resolution was duly seconded. 

The Chairman — I will ask this meeting to excuse the 
Chair for one moment. I waiit to say that I am op- 
posed to giving rebates, and to all anti-rebate laws. 
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I want to put myself on record as being opposed to 
rebates and to all state laws pertaining to anti-rebates 
We have the power to regulate them, and we ought not 
to ask a court to do that which we can do for ourselves. 
That is the point Tmake. [Applause.] 

Suppose the drygoods merchants of Chicago -should 
petition the legislature of this state to pass a law govern- 
ing the sale of calico if you please, and the law should be 
passed fixing the price. How much calico do you sup 
pose the merchants in this city would sell? 

The very fact of the passage of the law, would be taken 
by every purchaser of that commodity, as an indication 
that the profits were enormous and they would not be 
patronized, and other merchants would reap the profits 
that would naturally have gone to the Chicago merchants. 

The passage of the anti-rebate law would have the same 
effect ; the profits in the business are not excessive. They 
are hardly commensurate with the work to be performed. 
In many cases the solicitor is very poorly paid. And I 
know of no business in which so few men become 
wealthy as in life insurance. It has been said that the 
passage of such a law assists in delivering business. 

How much better would it be, if the parties applying 
for insurance were made to understand that the insurance 
is worth the premium demanded for it by the companies, 
and how much better the effect on the business than to 
say the law compels us to collect the entire premium. I 
would gladly give yon a rebate, but the law demands the 
pound of flesh. [Applause.] 

When an application is made to a court for a restraining 
order, the court inquires whether the party or parties have 
an adequate remedy at law. If they have, then the 
restraining order is refused. 
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It is one of the well settled principles of law, that a 
court of equity will not interfere where there is an ade- 
quate remedy at law. These companies have full power 
to regulate rebates, and I am opposed upon principle, to 
all laws on that subject, as well as to rebating. (Applause.) 

The workmen are worthy of their hire. Let the com- 
panies say that their agents shall not rebate, and the 
work will have been accomplished without the interference 
of state legislatures. [Applause.] 

Mr. Lyxas — There is some question, no doubt, in re- 
gard to that, and there is some feeling that rebating has 
been sanctioned, just as much as this question in regard 
to having liquor, or prohibition. If we are going to have 
prohibition, let us have it. If not let us know it. Now, 
we are in favor of anti-rebate laws, and in favor of con- 
demning the practice, and I think it would be no more 
than right and proper that we should put ourselves on 
record in that way. One of the greatest things in life- 
insurance to which this anti-rebate law will apply is, if I 
write a premium for $900 and the man says to me : " How 
much are you going to give me ?" I say : " This is what 
I give you.** I refer him to the law and that settles the 
whole question. Now, I want to say to you, gentlemen, 
that this meeting, I believe, is in favor of anti-rebate law, 
and I see no harm in putting ourselves on record, saying 
that we are opposed to rebating and will support the 
anti-rebate law. Put it that way. 

The Chairman — Put it you are opposed to rebating. 
Do you want to amend that resolution and say that you 
are opposed to rebating ? 
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Mr. LyNAS — And that the agents of the ^tna Life 
Insurance Company will support anti-rebate laws. 

The Chairman— Well, all right. All in favor of the 
motion say: "Aye," contrary: " No.*' 

The ayes have it and the motion prevails. 

Mr. Lynas — Now, I want to make a motion that we 
tender a vote of thanks to our worthy Chairman for the 
magnificent way in which he has presided over this meet- 
ing, and that we are delighted with his doings on all oc- 
casions. 

Mr. Nason — Gentlemen, the modesty of our chairman 
will not permit him to put that question, and I will take 
the liberty of doing it myself. 

All those in favor of the motion say aye, contrary no. 

It is unanimously carried. 

The Chairman — Gentlemen, I thank you heartily. 
Anything further, gentlemen ?'* 

Mr. StaHL — Now, gentlemen, we want to go away from 
here feeling we have done a good work, and we want to 
go away determined to do a greater work in the future. 
The ^tna is the best company in the world. [Applause.] 
And it is represented by the best men on earth. [Re- 
newed applause.] The low rates of commission paid by 
the company induces none but honorable, honest, upright, 
conscientious men to enter its service, and from such men 
the company may expect, and they shall have good results, 
and this year we must roll up thirty million for the old re- 
liable -^tna. [Long applause.] 

Gentlemen, the meeting stands adjourned. 



THE CARRIAGE RIDE 

TO THE 
GROUNDS OF THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

At one o'clock, Governor Bulkeley, the Connecticut Delegation and the party 
of -^tna Life Agents set out in carriages from the Auditorium to visit the 
grounds of the World's Fair. In President Bulkeley's carriage were the Honorable 
Thomas B Bryan, Vice-President of the World's Columbian Exposition ; Mr. 
William B. Roberts, of Indianapolis, and Mr. Ira J. Mason. 

The route was by "way of Michigan Avenue, Thirty-fifth Street, Grand 
Boulevard, Washingfton Park' and Fifty-fifth Street. Arrived at Jackson Park, 
the party -were met by Mr. William A. McL,aren, who escorted them through the 
Fair Grounds. At the Pavilion, the party left the carriages. Refreshments were 
served, after which they re-entered the carriages and were driven through the 
Fair Grounds, returning down town by way of Madison Avenue, Drexel, Oak- 
wood arid Grand Boulevards and Michigan Avenue to the I,ake Front, where a 
group photograph was taken. 

THE WEATHER. 

TAKEN FROM THE SIGNAL SERVICE REPORTS. 

Temperature, 9:00 a. m., 82°; 1:00 p. m., 86°; 2:00 p. m.,8i°; 3:00 p. m., 73°; 
4:00 p. M., 68° ; 8:00 P. M., 70° ; 12:00 midnight, 60°. 

Cyclones with rain, thunder and lightning, 3:15 and 9:40 p. m. 

INCIDENTS OF THE RIDE TO THE FAIR GROUNDS. 

1. The thirty carriages were driven four abreast along Grand Boulevard. 

2. The Connecticut Building at the World's Fair Grounds was greeted with 
patriotic glee. 

3. The party were taking refreshments when the afternoon cyclone passed by. 
Governor Bulkeley and Mr. Bryan made speeches. 

SUMMARY. 

The Agents commenced to arrive on the nth. President Bulkeley and party 
were welcomed the next morning, and on the 13th, from 9:00 a. m. till midnight, 
the time was fully occupied by the programme of the day. On the following morn- 
ing the Agents assembled to " speed the parting guests." 

In the afternoon, a party of those remaining visited I^incoln Park, and at 5:00 
o'clock returned to take trains for their several destinations. In the party were : 

Mr. F. P. Bemis and Mr. W. A. Bemis, Davenport, Iowa; Mr. Harry Blackmer, 
IvUdlow, Illinois ; Mr. A. B. Donaldson, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Dr. A. W. 
Kdwards. Denver, Colorado ; Col. Collin Ford, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Mr. M. J. Flanigan, 
Peoria, Illinois ; Mr. R. W. Kempshall, Peoria, Illinois ; Mr. Ira J. Mason, Chicago, 
Illinois ; Mr. T. B. Merrill, Hartford, Connecticut ; Mr. A. F. Nason, Hartford, Con- 
necticut ; Mr. D. A. Pierson, Detroit, Michigan ; Mr. S. L,. Sparks, Cincinnati, 
Ohio ; and Mr. J. C. Weis, Peoria, Illinois. 

Thus came and thus departed the guests of that ever -memorable day, 

JUNE 13, 1892. 
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